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Asany reader of 1066 and All That will be aware, there are 

only two “genuine dates” in English history. One is of course 

the Norman conquest, while the second is 55 BC, when 
Julius Caesar launched the first Roman invasion of Britain. Sellar 
and Yeatman may have been writing a parody, but there are good 
reasons for considering Caesar’s attack to be a major milestone in 
Britain's past. For, while the Roman era did not officially begin until 
90 years later, these early incursions placed Britain firmly in the 
Roman orbit and transformed our relationship with Europe for 
centuries to come. In our cover feature, beginning on page 50, 
Guy de la Bédoyére revisits these remarkable events. 

Another figure from the ancient world whose career we are explor- 
ing this month is the Egyptian queen Nefertiti. Her glamorous bustis 
one of the most iconic images that have passed down to us from 
ancient Egypt. But, asks Joyce Tyldesley on page 62, has this stunning 
artefact actually skewed our historical understanding of Nefertiti? 

Finally, this month sees the release of the latest historical blockbust- 
er, Darkest Hour, in which Gary Oldman plays Winston Churchill 
during the dramatic early days of his premiership. With 
European nations collapsing before the German jugger- 
naut, some in the cabinet argued for negotiations with 
Hitler. On page 20 Allen Packwood reveals how the new 
leader persuaded the nation to continue the fight until 
“each one of us lies choking in his own blood”. 
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We chronicle Winston Churchill’s battle 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in January in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


11 January AD 630 


Muhammad conquers Mecca 


The Muslim prophet returns home with an army of 10,000 


A’ the beginning of January AD 630, 
the Prophet Muhammad was 
preparing to return to his home town. 

He had been born some 60 years earlier in 
the Arabian trading city of Mecca and, 
according to the Qur’an, started receiving 
divine visions and angelic visitations in 
about AD 610. After provoking hostility 
from some locals, he had moved to the 
rival city of Medina for his own safety. But 
after eight years away, having converted 
thousands to his cause, Muhammad was 
back, with 10,000 armed supporters. 

At first the local ruling tribe, the 
Quraysh, were determined to block his 
return. But as the Muslim army 
approached, it became obvious that his 
strength was simply too great. After days 
of negotiations, the Quraysh leader, Abu 
Sufyan, agreed to cede the city to 
Muhammad and his troops. 

So when the Muslim army finally 


entered the city, there was remarkably little 
bloodshed. Only a few locals tried to resist, 
and those who weren’t killed, quickly 
surrendered. When Muhammad took 
control, he ordered virtually no reprisals. 
Only 10 of his leading opponents were 
arrested, and not all were killed. “He who 
lays down arms will be safe. He who locks 
his door will be safe,” he told the people of 
Mecca. “There is no reproof against you. 
Go your way, for you are free.” 

Accompanied by advisors, Muhammad 
now visited Mecca’s holiest sanctuary, the 
Kaaba. There he removed the existing 
religious images, though some accounts 
say he spared those of Abraham, Jesus and 
Mary. “Allah has made Mecca a sanctuary 
since the day he created the heavens and 
the earth,” he told his followers, “and it 
will remain a sanctuary by virtue of the 
sanctity Allah has bestowed on it until the 
Day of Resurrection.” 


Muhammad’s troops remove idols at the holy sanctuary of Kaaba in Mecca. 
The prophet is said to have conquered the town with remarkably little bloodshed 


16 January 1912 


Scott’s Antarctic 
dreams are 
dashed 


Disaster hits the explorer’s 
race to the south pole 


/-_ 16 January 1912 ought 

to have been the happiest day 

of Robert Falcon Scott’s life. After 
years of preparations, his British 
expedition team were only a few miles 
from the south pole, and on the brink 
of one of the greatest achievements 

in the history of exploration. And 
then — disaster. 

Scott’s journal entry that night 
captured his dreadful disappointment. 
“The worst has happened, or nearly the 
worst,” he wrote. Not long after they 
had set off in the morning, one of his 
men had spotted a mysterious “black 
speck’ in the distance. “We marched on, 
and found that it was a black flag tied to 
a sledge bearer; near by the remains of a 
camp; sledge tracks and ski tracks going 
and coming and the clear trace of dogs’ 
paws — many dogs. This told us the 
whole story. The Norwegians have 
forestalled us and are first at the pole.” 

Not even Scott’s habitual sang-froid 
could mask his shock that the rival 
Norwegian team, led by Roald 
Amundsen, had got there first. 

“It is a terrible disappointment,” 
he wrote, “and I am very sorry for my 
loyal companions. Many thoughts 
come and much discussion have we 
had. Tomorrow we must march on 
to the pole and then hasten home with 
all the speed we can compass. All the 
day dreams must go; it will bea 
wearisome return.” 

Few of the team slept much that night, 
and the next day they pressed on to the 
pole anyway. “Great God! this is an 
awful place,” Scott wrote. “Well, it is 
something to have got here... Now for 
the run home and a desperate struggle. 
I wonder if we can do it.” 
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Robert Falcon Scott (stood centre) and his ill-fated Antarctic expedition party reach the south pole on 17 January 1912. A Norwegian 
team led by Roald Amundsen had beaten them to it by four weeks. Scott’s team would perish on the journey back to base camp 
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Anniversaries 


8 January 1 
Disguised as a Franciscan 
monk, the Genoese 
adventurer Francesco 
Grimaldi (right) captures 
the fortress of Monaco. 


25 January 15 
Rumoured to have married 
already in secret, Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn go through 
asecond, formal wedding 
service in London. 


13 January 1953 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda 
publishes details of a ‘doctors’ plot’ 
to murder Kremlin officials, 
supposedly backed by the British 
and the Jews. 


An oil painting of Queen Victoria from 1899. When she breathed her last two years later, she had been on the throne more than six decades 


22 January 19 


Queen Victoria dies after 
63 years on the throne 


The queen breathed her last at about 
6.30pm on 22 January, with almost all 
her family gathered around her bed. At 
the top were her doctor, Sir James Reid, 
and — of all people — her bombastic 
grandson Kaiser Wilhelm H, who was 
typically determined to hog the 
limelight. When she died, Turi was 
placed on her deathbed to honour her 


The monarchs death sends shock waves 
across the British empire 


y the beginning of 1901, the 

81-year-old Queen Victoria was 
visibly ailing. Lonely, lame and stricken 
with cataracts, the Empress of India had 
spent Christmas at Osborne House on 
the Isle of Wight, but her family 
recognised that the end was near. She 
would “like to live a little longer”, she 
told her doctor, “as I still have a few 
things to settle”. 


Although on the morning of 21 January 
Victoria briefly rallied, even calling for her 
Pomeranian dog, Turi, to come and play 
on her bed, she was now drifting towards 
death. Before she closed her eyes for the 
last time, she spotted her wayward son 
Bertie — now poised to become Edward VII 
—and asked him to kiss her. The dean of 
Winchester recited her favourite hymn, 
and Victoria slipped into unconsciousness. 


last request. 

As night fell, scores of journalists were 
camped outside Osborne’s gates. When 
the news came, there was a headlong 
rush to the telegraph office. One 
observer remembered seeing the mob of 
“runners bawling ‘Queen dead’ at the 
top of their voices”, like a “babel of 
voices at a fox-hunt”. It was not exactly 
what she would have wanted. 
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6 January 1661 
Religious 
radicals launch 
an uprising 


The Fifth Monarchists take 
up arms in an attempt to 
overthrow Charles IT 


Ithough Charles I’s restoration 

in 1660 may now look like it was 
inevitable, it did not feel that way at the 
time. Charles had only regained his 
throne after months of chaos, and there 
were still plenty of old Roundheads who 
venerated the Good Old Cause. 

Among them was Thomas Venner. 

A former cooper, he had spent years in 
New England before becoming the head 
of the Fifth Monarchists, a radical 
dissenting sect who believed that Christ’s 
return — and the end of the world — were 
only a few years away. 

On Sunday 6 January 1661 Venner 
launched his would-be revolution, 
bursting into St Paul’s Cathedral with 
a group of armed men, waving banners 
carrying the words “The Lord God and 
Gideon” and proclaiming that Christ, not 
Charles, was king. The lord mayor called 


out the London militia, but by the time 
they reached St Paul’s, Venner and his 
men had retreated north. 


Monarchists lay low in the woods near 
Highgate. Then, on 9 January, they 
returned in force. Samuel Pepys was 
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For the next two days, the Fifth 


Thomas Venner’s supporters stage 
an attempted rebellion. They believed that 
Christ, not Charles, was England’s true king 


himself with a sword and pistol, and when 
he ventured out he found the shops shut 
and the place in uproar. 

Still, after hours of hard fighting, the 
remaining radicals were cornered in 
two City pubs, and Venner himself was 
taken after suffering 19 wounds and 


woken at six that morning by “people 
running up and down... talking that the 
Fanatiques were up in arms in the City”. 


killing three men with a halberd. “A thing 
that never was heard of,” mused Pepys, 
“that so few men should dare and do so 


Pepys was sufficiently worried to arm 


COMMENT / Professor Bernard Capp 


much mischief.” Ei 


“The Fifth Monarchists believed it was up to them to establish a new order” 


6 The Fifth Monarchists were a sect 
that emerged in the early 1650s, 
convinced that the Civil War was part of 
God’s design to bring about a kingdom of 
heaven on earth. Their name came from 
the Old Testament Book of Daniel, whose 
vision of four great beasts was widely 
understood to signify four great 
kingdoms that would be swept away 
and replaced by a golden age on Earth. 
The group believed that Cromwell’s 
parliament had failed to advance God’s 
plan, and that it was therefore now up to 
them to help establish the new order by 
overturning a worldly regime. 


Venner’s plebeian followers represented 
the most militant wing of the movement. 
Their earlier attempt at an uprising in 
1657 had been foiled by Cromwell’s spy 
agency. They saw the restoration of the 
Stuarts in 1660 as a disastrous obstacle 
to Christ’s kingdom, and responded by 
launching a second and bloody uprising 
in 1661. It created widespread alarm, and 
had the effect of hardening government 
attitudes towards all Nonconformists. 

In its aftermath, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists and Quakers 
were rounded up and imprisoned. 
Venner’s rising was therefore a factor 


in prompting the harsh laws against 
Nonconformists, the so-called 
‘Clarendon Code’, that resulted in the 
imprisonment of many thousands, 
including John Bunyan, over the 99 
following 25 years. 


Bernard Capp is the 
author of England’s Culture 
Wars: Puritan Reformation 
and its Enemies in the 
Interregnum, 1649-1660 
(OUP, 2012) 
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The British Red Cross - 
offering a helping hand for 
nearly 150 years 


The British Red Cross is one of the UK's best- 
known and longest-standing humanitarian 
organisations. Its initial aim was to help 
victims of war, but as the nature of conflict 
has changed over time, its services have 
expanded to help people in peacetime as 
well. Volunteers and donations are vital in 
making sure the Red Cross can continue the 
work it does both at home and abroad, and 
leaving a gift in your will is an invaluable 
way to lend your support. 


Ss: 
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Establishment 

The organisation was founded on 4 August 
1870, following the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War during a period of frequent 
conflict and bloodshed. 


The Second Boer War 
This conflict led to the British Red Cross’ 
most extensive humanitarian work outside 


of Europe between its conception and WW1. 
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The First World War 

More than 90,000 Volunteer Aid 
Detachment (VAD) volunteers supported 
the organisation during WW1. 


The Spanish Flu 

This pandemic marks the point when the 
British Red Cross first became involved in 
non-conflict-based humanitarian work. 

In 1919 it was given its ‘supplemental 
charter’, which officially expanded its remit 
to peacetime relief work. 


The Second World War 

The British Red Cross played a pivotal role 
in WW2, both in the UK and internationally, 
helping on the home front and supporting 
the armed forces, civilian internees and 
prisoners of war. 


ith a gift in your will 


HELP MAKE THE 
GOOD KIND OF 
HISTORY 


fl Ibe the British Red Cross has 
20,500 volunteers and 4,000 staff 
helping millions of people to cope with 
all kinds of crises - from responding to 
major disasters abroad to supporting 
people in a street like your own. 

Gifts in wills help make sure 
volunteers are ready as soon as an 
emergency strikes, whether that’s an 
earthquake, a conflict or someone 
in the UK needing to get home from 
hospital. The kindness of people like 
you is essential in funding everything 
the Red Cross does, and ensuring it can 
continue to support vulnerable people 
for many years to come. 

Without the dedication of its 
volunteers, the British Red Cross 
wouldn't have the resources to help 
those in need, and without the 
generosity of its supporters, there 
would be no help to give. 


BritishRedCross 
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Artand science 


Arare first edition book by entomologist, 
artist and explorer Maria Sibylla Merian has 
sold for £93,750 at auction, 312 years after 
it was first published. Metamorphosis 
Insectorum Surinamensium features 
detailed illustrations of the insects and 
plants that Merian studied in Suriname, 
South America, such as this image of a 
pineapple and cockroaches from 1705. 


History now / News 


The number of years since the oldest complete 
Latin Bible in existence was last in Britain. The 
tome will return to the UK for an exhibition at 
the British Library in 2018. 
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ROMAN INVASIONS OF BRITAIN 


‘Caesar himself described the 
landing as being the best place 
of disembarkation” 


Why do you think Caesar made 
landfall at the Isle of Thanet? 

A large defended enclosure has been 
found during excavations. The site is 
located on the Isle of Thanet — close to 
Pegwell Bay near Ramsgate, which is the 
biggest beach in east Kent, and it dates to 
the first century BC. The full extent of 
the site is not yet known but it may be 20 
hectares in size, or more. The size and 
shape of the ditch is similar to those at 
Alésia, which in 52 BC was the site of the 
decisive clash in Caesar’s battle for Gaul. 
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Archaeologists at the University of Leicester 
believe that Julius Caesar’s second invasion of 
Britain, in 54 BC, may have begun at the Isle of 
Thanet - not Deal, as has long been believed. 
Dr Andrew Fitzpatrick (left), lead researcher on 
the Leverhulme Caesar Project, explains more 


How docontemporary sources 
support this theory? 

Caesar himself described the landing 
site in 54 BC — when he launched his 
second invasion of Britain —as being 
“the best place of disembarkation”, and 
he stated that it had “a sandy, open 
shore”. This is consistent with the large, 
sandy beach of Pegwell Bay. Caesar also 
wrote that there was “high ground” 
nearby, which there is at the north end of 
the bay, and mentions that, from the sea, 
he could see Britain from a long way 


A 16th- Jeantury woodcut depicts Julius iaeeae sailing on the Thames 


Our map shows the possible site of 
Caesar’s landing in 54 BC: Pegwell Bay 


away (“left afar”). Because of the 
course that the fleet took, Caesar could 
only have been describing the high 
ground of Thanet. The landscape to the 
south of Pegwell Bay is very low-lying 
and to the north of Thanet is the 
Thames Estuary. 


Why has Deal traditionally 

been accepted as Caesar’s 
landing site? 

It’s been historians’ preferred location 
since 1907, when Thomas Rice Holmes 
published his book Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
Caesar describes how, in 55 BC, 
having reached the coast of Britain, 

he sailed on for about seven Roman 
miles before landing. Rice Holmes 
theorised that this landing site was at 
Deal because he believed that Caesar 
originally intended to land at Dover 

— Deal is a little over seven miles north 
of Dover by sea. 

Rice Holmes suggested that Deal was 
also the landing site for the 54 BC 
invasion. It wasn’t, and it is also unlikely 
that he landed at Deal in 55 BC. 

Dr Andrew Fitzpatrick is research associate 
in archaeology and ancient history at the 
University of Leicester with the Leverhulme 
Caesar Project, which is directed by Professor 
Colin Haselgrove 

Turn to page 50 toread Guy dela 
Bédoyére’s feature on Caesar’s 
invasions of Britain in 55 and 54 BC 
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5 things you 
might not 

know about... 
Leonardo da Vinci 


Following the record-breaking sale 
of his rediscovered work Salvator 
Mundi — for $450m — we bring 

you five facts about the 
Renaissance polymath 


Leonardo da Vinci was born about 

25 miles from Florence, near the 
village of Vinci. His father was Piero da 
Vinci, a respected Florentine notary, 
while his mother was a young peasant 
woman named Caterina. 


2 He was a ground-breaking 


anatomist 

Da Vinci devoted much of his 
time to the study of anatomy, even dis- 
secting human bodies in his quest for 
knowledge. Among his observations was 
that the heart, not the liver, is at the core 
of the blood system. 


He designed an 
3 early helicopter 

Da Vinci designed many types of 
machinery, including a predecessor to 
the modern helicopter. Named the ‘aerial 
screw’, it was designed to compress air 
to obtain flight, and was to be powered by 
four men standing on a central platform, 
who would turn cranks to rotate the shaft. 


He used mirror writing 
4 As well as using his own type of 

shorthand, da Vinci often used mir- 
ror writing — starting his writing at the right 
side of the page and moving to the left. 
Why he did so is unknown — one theory 
is that, as a left-hander, it stopped him 
smudging his words. 


The location of his 
5 remains is debated 

After his death in 1519, da Vinci 
was interred in the chapel of Saint- 
Florentin at the Chateau d’Amboise in the 
Loire Valley. The chapel was destroyed 
after the French Revolution, with many 
of the graves damaged and their bones 
scattered. It is unknown whether his 
remains are still buried at the site. 


HISTORY NEWS ROUND-UP 


A selection of stories that have hit the history headlines 


A terracotta wine jar from Georgia, 
dating to 6 BC. The country may contain 
the earliest evidence of wine-making 


Ancient texts reveal 
locations of 11 ‘lost cities’ 


Analysis of clay tablets found in the 
Turkish city of Kanesh - some as many 
as 4,000 years old and written in 
cuneiform text — may reveal the 
whereabouts of 11 ancient cities whose 
precise locations are no longer known. 
Researchers used mathematical 
models to reconstruct the economic 
network of trade goods across the 
Anatolian plateau (most of modern-day 
Turkey) in the 19th century BC to 
pinpoint cities such as Sinahuttum. 


x 
Facial scarring above a missing 
eyebrow is clear in the restored painting 


Plague presentin 
Europe by Stone Age 


A study of more than 500 ancient 
skeletal samples suggests that plague 
was present in Europe during the late 
Stone Age. The research, published in 
the journal Current Biology, recovered 
the full genomes of plague bacteria 
from six individuals from Russia, 
Germany, Lithuania, Estonia and 
Croatia. One theory is that plague 
travelled during the major expansion 
of people into Europe from the Steppe 
in present-day Russia and Ukraine. 


World’s oldest wine 


found in Georgia? 

Scientists believe they have discovered 
the earliest evidence of grape wine- 
making, from 8,000 years ago. The 
study of pottery jars found at two 
Neolithic sites south of the Georgian 
capital, Tbilisi, have revealed residual 
wine compounds as well as images of 
grape clusters and a dancing man. If 
confirmed, the findings would predate 
the earliest evidence we currently have, 
from Iran, which dates back to 
c5,400-5,000 BC. 


The clay tablets feature cuneiform text 
similar to this example from ¢c2050 BC 


Restored painting 
reveals the real Nelson 


Restoration work on a 1799 Leonardo 
Guzzardi portrait of Admiral Nelson 
may have revealed the true face of the 
maritime hero — scars and all. Paint that 
had been applied by later restorers to 
cover up evidence of injuries sustained 
by Nelson in battle was removed, 
revealing facial scarring and a missing 
eyebrow. Many of Nelson’s injuries 
were caused by flying metal at 1798’s 
battle of the Nile, when the Royal Navy 
defeated the French. 


Vs 

An ancient male 
skeleton from 

Germany, where 


plague is believed to 
have been present in 
the Stone Age 
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The historians View... 


Why is sex suchan 
explosive issue in the 
corridors of power? 


Recent months have seen Westminster rocked by allegations 
of sexual impropriety by male politicians. We asked two 
historians for their perspective on why sex scandals have 
dogged the British establishment for the past two centuries 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


George IV was 
portrayed as an 
oriental despot whose 
lust for power equalled 
his lust for women, 
Unable to control 

his appetites for 

either corruption or 
carnal indulgence 

ANNA CLARK 


T oday we often bemoan the fact that 
people are distracted from ‘real’ politics 
by social media clickbait — it’s hard to ignore 
a lurid headline. But this is nothing new. 
Since the invention of newspapers, headlines 
about sex have grabbed people’s attention 
much more than dry debates about the 
constitution. However, more than just trivial 
distractions, these sexual scandals can be 
wider political metaphors for our times. 
Looking back to 1820 and the divorce trial 
of Queen Caroline, for example, we find a 
sex scandal that exposed the deep divisions 
within British society. The new king, 
George IV, wanted to be free of his long- 
estranged wife so that he could remarry and 


father a new heir. Despite his own parade of 
mistresses, George accused Caroline of 
adultery with her Italian valet. The trial 
sparked a backlash — radicals supported 
Queen Caroline, with thousands processing 
through the streets of London to present her 
with statements of support. 

Angered by the Peterloo Massacre of the 
previous year — when cavalry charged into 
crowds gathered peacefully in Manchester to 
demand greater parliamentary representa- 
tion — these radicals equated King George’s 
oppression of his wife with the oppression of 
working people and his violation of consti- 
tutional rights. George IV was portrayed as 
an oriental despot, whose lust for power 
equalled his lust for women, unable to 
control his appetites for either corruption or 
carnal indulgence. In response, royalists 
denigrated Caroline as an adulterous woman 
and her followers as radicals who would 
undermine traditional hierarchies, leading 
to horrors like the French Revolution. 

Scandals that centred on men’s sexual 
abuse of power over women have been 
relatively rare, because that has previously 
been accepted as a peccadillo at worst, rather 
than a serious offence. One major exception 
was the “Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon’ 
in 1885. Aghast at rumours of child prostitu- 
tion in London, flamboyant journalist WT 
Stead set out to prove that a 13-year-old girl 
could be bought and sold for her virginity. 
He successfully procured Eliza Armstrong, 


and splashed the lurid story over the 

Pall Mall Gazette. The scandal sparked a 
huge outcry, leading to enormous demon- 
strations by female activists and working 
men, calling for parliament to raise the age 
of consent to 16. 

Some members of the House of Lords 
grumbled that such legislation could 
unfairly ensnare gentlemen. Nonetheless, 
the legislation passed. Stead did not fare 
so well, imprisoned for three months 
for kidnapping. 

As historian Judith Walkowitz has pointed 
out, while the age of consent legislation may 
have been successful in protecting young 
girls from sexual exploitation, it also encour- 
aged the social purity movement that 
stigmatised sexual expression and regarded 
sexually experienced women as tainted. 

Today, sex scandals finally seem to focus 
on the issue of powerful men sexually 
abusing women (and sometimes men). 

Of course, women have been complaining 
about this for a very long time. What is new 
is that women are claiming the right to enjoy 
consensual sexual relations, and to refuse 
those based on force and coercion. 


Anna Clark is a professor 
of history at the University 
of Minnesota 
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ffering his resignation after admitting 

that his behaviour towards women had 
been inappropriate, former defence secretary 
Michael Fallon told the BBC that: “The 
culture has changed over the years. What 
might have been acceptable 15, 10 years ago 
is clearly not acceptable now.” 

Fallon was pointing us in the wrong 
direction. Unwanted sexual advances have 
never been accepted in mainstream society. 
They have simply gone unremarked or 
unpunished where imbalances of power 
have operated to silence victims — as 
domestic servants in large private houses 
sometimes found to their cost. 

What has altered is the emergence of 
a more intrusive media, the shifting of 


yg Photographers surround models 
Mandy Rice-Davies (centre right) 
and Christine Keeler (behind her) 

as they leave the Old Bailey at the 
height of the Profumo scandal, 
which rocked the British 
establishment in 1963 


boundaries between public and private, 
and the changing understanding of gender 
and sexuality. 

In his report into the Profumo scandal of 
1963 — prompted when John Profumo, the 
secretary of state for war, resigned after 
admitting an “improper acquaintanceship” 
with the young model Christine Keeler — 
Lord Denning noted that “scandalous 
information about well-known people has 
become a marketable commodity”. Earlier 
generations of politicians could generally 
rely on the press to keep quiet about their 
infidelities — a policy that benefitted many 
ministers, including HH Asquith, David 
Lloyd George and Hugh Gaitskell. 

From the 1960s, the media was increas- 
ingly prepared to use ‘scandalous’ informa- 
tion against public figures. But it was not 
until 1973 that it directly prompted minis- 
ters’ resignations for sexual behaviour — 
when Lord Lambton, undersecretary for the 
RAF, and Earl Jellicoe, leader of the House 
of Lords, quit due to their use of prostitutes. 

Many stories were still hushed up. Lobby 
correspondents kept secrets because they did 
not want to lose the trust of their sources, 
and strict libel laws meant that unverifiable 
accusations could prove expensive (the 
Sunday Mirror had to pay £40,000 in 1964 
after printing allegations that Lord Boothby 
was having a “homosexual relationship” 
with the gangster Ronnie Kray). 

But as media proliferated and became 


George IV is horrified to see his wife, 
Caroline, in the mirror, in an 1820 cartoon 


Leading British politicians gather in 
10 Downing Street to discuss sexual 
abuse allegations, 6 November 2017 


more competitive, it grew harder to control 
information. A more confessional, sexually 
explicit culture developed, and people were 
more willing to sell their stories — as several 
MPs have found to their cost in more recent 
times. The way political scandals have been 
narrated has also changed. After Profumo, 
the media tended to justify exposures in 
terms of a defence of widely accepted “family 
values’, casting doubt on the trustworthiness 
of politicians unable to adhere to them. Even 
at the end of the century, gay liaisons were 
treated with hostility. 

The most significant aspect of recent 
revelations is the snowballing of accusations 
of harassment, and the associated interroga- 
tion of the culture of male entitlement 
surrounding leading public figures. More 
than 50 years after Profumo’s fall, politicians 
are still learning painful lessons about the 
glare of media scrutiny. 


Adrian Bingham is professor 
of modern British history at the 
University of Sheffield 


b> Scandal: The Sexual Politics of the 
British Constitution by Anna Clark 
(Princeton University Press, 2004) 
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OLD NEWS 


Dancing your way 
up the greasy pole 


Hampshire Chronicle 
12 January 1784 


hat makes a man, a man? For the 
Hampshire Chronicle of 1784, it 

was not a large farm, a good business 
head or someone with strict morals, but 
a man’s ability to dance that set him apart 
from the lowlifes and common criminals 
who could be found in everyday society. 

“No man can be well prepared in any 
sort of genteel Trades, Professions, 
Sciences, Employments, Servitudes, 
Music, the Army, or Navy, unless they 
can Dance exceedingly well,” was the 
view trumpeted from the Chronicle’s 
pages in early January. At that time, 
England was caught up in a heady mix of 
youth and war, with the loss of America 
from the empire, unrest in France, and 
the 24-year-old prime minister William 
Pitt the Younger leading the government. 

“Dancing will make a Man Stand 
and Walk, and Look, and Speak well; 
to be Courteous, and Civil, Obliging, 
and Genteel, and of a fine forgiving 
merciful disposition.” It could also lead 
to priests becoming bishops, privates 
becoming generals, and cabin boys 
becoming admirals. To dance, and 
dance well, was the only thing a real 
man needed to be able to do. 


News story sourced from britishnewspaperar- 
chive.co.uk and rediscovered by Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly appears on BBC Radio 3’s 

Free Thinking 
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Roaring success: a 1920s poster for PT Barnum’s ‘greatest show on Earth’ 


On the 250th anniversary of its birth, Julian Humphrys 
looks at the early history of the modern circus 


When was the modern 

circus born? 

In 1768, when a former cavalryman 
called Philip Astley opened a ‘riding’ 
school in a Lambeth field, giving 
riding lessons in the morning and 
performing displays of horsemanship 
in the afternoon. He was helped by 
his wife (whose party piece was to 
ride round while covered in a swarm 
of bees), two French horn players, 
and ‘the Little Military Horse’, which 
specialised in apparent feats of 
mental arithmetic. 

Astley soon added clowns and 
acrobats to his show and, in 1769, set 
up what became known as Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, his first permanent 
headquarters, near Westminster 
Bridge. He took his show to Dublin in 
1773 and toured extensively over the 
next 25 years, which was perhaps 
just as well as his London premises 
had a tendency to burn down. 


Why did circuses become 

so popular? 

Part of their appeal was that they 
travelled to their audiences, a fact 
made possible by the development 
of the railway system. As the 19th 
century drew to a close, there were 
scores of circuses operating in 


Britain, ranging from small-scale 
affairs to massive shows featuring 
hundreds of performers, human and 
animal. When Barnum and Bailey’s 
circus toured England in the 1890s 
the circus parade was 3 miles long. 


Who was the ‘King of the Ring’? 
Phineas Taylor Barnum, the American 
showman — who gave the world 
‘General Tom Thumb’ and Jenny 
Lind, ‘the Swedish Nightingale’ — is 
without doubt the best-known circus 
impresario today. But the self-styled 
‘Lord George Sanger’ was equally 
famous in his day. 

Sanger began his career running 
fairground sideshows. In 1850 he 
married Ellen Chapman, a female 
lion-tamer who operated under the 
name of Madame Pauline de Vere, 
and four years later he presented his 
first circus in King’s Lynn. By 1860 
he’d added lions and elephants to 
his show, which grew in scale and 
popularity and toured across Britain 
and Europe. 

Sanger presented two royal 
performances before Queen Victoria, 
He retired, a rich man, in 1905 before 
being sensationally murdered in 1911. 
Predictably, his funeral gave rise to 
something of a media circus. Ej 
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Michael Wood on... reparations 
66 e S e e@ 
We live ina time of growing calls 
to right the wrongs of the past” 
Can we ever apologise meaningfully for What is involved here is a total reappraisal of American 
deeds done by others in the past? Can we history. A new book by journalist Ta-Nehisi Coates, 
right the wrongs of history? And what We Were Eight Years in Power: An American Tragedy, has 
about reparations? Accepting moral guilt caused fury on the right, and a deep intake of breath even 
is one thing, materially making amends is quite another. among white liberals. Written in the aftermath of the 
Of course, compensation for physical damage and loss Obama presidency, he asks us to see the American Dream 
after aggressive war goes far back in history. Rome ina very different light, to examine the reality behind the 
imposed large indemnities on Carthage after the Punic ideal enunciated in the oath of allegiance in US schools 
Wars. At the Treaty of Paris in 1815, France agreed to huge each day: “One nation under god, indivisible and with 
war reparations. The Germans and Japanese after 1945 liberty and justice for all.” He wants us to see American 
were also held to account for crimes against humanity, history from the other side. 
especially the genocide of the Holocaust. Jefferson and the founding fathers — themselves slave 
We live in a time of growing calls to right the wrongs of owners — framed their ideas of democracy on English 
the past — such as Shashi Tharoor’s call for the British political ideas. But the freedoms of the settler class in the 
government to give reparations, albeit symbolic, for the US rested on two big facts: the dispossession of the 
damage it did to India— and, on the other side, rejections indigenous people, and slavery. Even after the Civil War, 
of the very idea of the attribution of historical guilt. black people were widely seen as unfit to participate in a 
Recently these arguments have come to a head over the property-owning democracy. So Coates argues that the 
issue of slavery. In the United States many black activists, ‘Land of the Free’ was, for the first 100 years, a slave state; 
writers and historians have called for reparations, then for 100 years an apartheid state; and, since the 1960s, 
asserting that slavery was not just a historical event in the a legally equal but, in practice, still racially divided society. 
past, but has created a continuing legacy of systematic, Even FDR’s New Deal only got past southern senators by 
institutionalised violence and injustice against Afro- excluding blacks. Slavery, then, was the foundation of the 
Americans. Campaigners point to what they see as the economy and society of the USA, while democracy was 
deliberate use of incarceration of the black population only for whites. And the injustice has gone on — in the 
asa means of social controland tothe theft of money ssssssssssesesseeesseeensseeess economy, education, housing, the prison system, justice 
and property on a massive scale, such as the mortgage Michael Wood and policing. For some, the only way forward is recogni- 
swindles of black migrants to the north after the Second is professor of tion, apology and reparation at a government level. 
World War. In other words, 150 years on from the Civil public history at What we are watching is what happens in every period. 
War, the malign legacy of slavery is still at work in the University of Those in power have always controlled the narrative. But 
American society. Manchester. He now our sense ofa shared history, the glue that keeps 
Some have even calculated the compensation: $100tn, has presented society together, is coming apart and urgently has to be 
based on man and woman hours of forced labour from numerous BBC rethought. And it is happening everywhere. When David 
1619 to 1865. There are rightwing commentators who series and his Cameron visited Jamaica in 2015 prime minister Portia 
make counter-arguments; some even try to assert thatthe  booksinclude The Miller raised the issue of an apology for slavery there too. 
black population has benefited from slavery! But the Story of England Sometimes in history great events don’t go away. In the 
voices are now loud and insistent. In 2008 the US House of (Viking, 2010) idea of apologies and reparations is the recognition not 
Representatives followed several states by apologising for only of continuing wrongs, but that history is not just 
slavery and the discriminatory laws that followed. Ae about the past — history is always now. HI 
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LETTER 
MONTH 


The opening picture of An Appointment 

at the House of Death (December) is 
somewhat misleading. Rather than 
exemplifying the undoubted horrors 
of mid-19th-century surgery, it 
actually depicts a glimmer of hope 

— the first anaesthetic in England. 

On 21 December 1846, at University 
College Hospital, Robert Liston performed a 
leg amputation on a butler named Frederick 
Churchill who had been administered ether. 
To the right of the original picture, but not 
appearing in your printed version, the glass 
apparatus used to 


OF THE 


A glass inhaler 
used to provide 
the ether that 
rendered patients 
unconscious 
during opera- 
tions in the 
mid-19th 
century 


Offensive and one-sided? 


As the proud descendent of a Confeder- 
ate soldier, I found your article Why Are 
America’s White Supremacists on the 
March Again? (November) offensive and 
extremely one-sided. Most Confederate 
monuments were erected to honour 
husbands, fathers and sons who never 
returned home, including my ancestor 
who died and was buried on a battlefield 
somewhere in Virginia. Since these 

men had no funeral and no grave site to 
visit, monuments were put up in small 
towns throughout the south as a way to 
honour them and to have closure for 
loved ones who lay in unknown locations 
in foreign ground. 

Asa history magazine, you should 
understand that the victors write the 
history. The people of the south were 
devastated by that war and they suffer 
still to this day. The southern states are 
the most poverty-stricken areas in the 
United States, a direct result of the war 
and the wealth that was stripped. Today, 


Reader Peter Kerry 
comments that 
Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem ona 
donkey, an episode 
illustrated in this 
12th-century 
wood painting 


Robert Liston’s glimmer of hope 


provide the vapour is clearly seen. It may 
also be noted in the picture that the patient 
appears to be unconscious — or at least not 
recoiling in horror. 

Ether anaesthesia had first been demon- 
strated in Boston on 16 October; the news 
crossed the Atlantic remarkably quickly. 
Liston’s laconic response was “this Yankee 
dodge beats mesmerism hollow”. 

That Liston officiated at much darker 
moments is not disputed. In his book 
The Alarming History of Medicine, Richard 
Gordon cites a surgery of his in which the 
patient died, the assistant received a cut and 
died of septicaemia, and a horrified onlooker 
died of a heart attack. It was the only surgery 
in history, Gordon remarked, with a 300 per 
cent mortality rate. 

Simon J Lucy, Winnipeg 


@ We reward the Letter of the 
Month writer with our ‘History 
Choice’ book of the month. 
This issue, it’s Franklin D 
Roosevelt: A Political Life 

by Robert Dallek. Read the 
review on page 71 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


anyone standing up for their heritage 
and history is called a white nationalist. 
I refuse to be ashamed of my southern 
ancestors and my heritage. 

Cathy Smith, Arizona 


The mess in the Middle East 
Your article Britain’s Unholy Mess 
(December) is something that everybody 
should read. As a former frontline 
soldier who served in Iraq, I was able to 
see for myself the mess that that area of 
the world has gotten itself into. The 
Sykes-Picot agreement decades earlier is 
still having an effect on the people of the 
Middle East today. 

It serves as a good example of how 
the powers that be need to learn that 
a decision that’s made today can 
have disastrous effects for people 
in the future. 
Kevin Hollifield, Caerphilly 


Did Jesus walk or ride? 

I enjoyed David Reynolds’ article about 
Britain in the Holy Land in 1917, 
particularly the section describing how 
General Allenby was sent a cable from 
London. This advised him to enter 
Jerusalem on foot, because Kaiser 
Wilhelm II had rode in, while a “better 
man than he” had walked. The “better 
man” was apparently Jesus. Did none of 
them remember that the messiah had, 
according to scripture, entered the city 
riding a donkey? 

Peter Kerry, Stockport 


Birmingham under attack 
I read with interest the article on the 
Blitz (The Cruel Cost of the Blitz, 
December) but was disappointed to 
note that, of the cities and towns 
mentioned, Birmingham was not 
included. Birmingham was the 
third most bombed city after 

London and Liverpool. During the 

war, the authorities referred to it 

as “a town in the Midlands”, so as 
not to let the Germans know that it 
had been hit. It was, after all, a centre of 
military manufacturing, producing, 
among other things, the Spitfire. 

In one raid on 19/20 November 1940, 

the first flares fell on the city at 19.12 and 
the all clear did not sound till 04.30. 
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The aftermath of a Luftwaffe raid on Birmingham. Only London and Liverpool were 
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more heavily bombed during the Second World War, remarks reader Tom Allen 


During this time, 450 people died. This, 
along with other raids, cost the city 2,241 
lives. In addition, surrounding areas 
such as West Bromwich, Smethwick, 
Bromsgrove, Oldbury, Solihull, Walsall 
and Sutton Coldfield were also bombed. 
Tom Allen, Birmingham 


A flawed revolution 

Asa secondary school history teacher, 

I appreciated the varied responses and 
balanced assessment offered by the 
contributors to The Red Dawn (Novem- 
ber) on how we should view the Russian 
Revolution on its centenary. We cannot 
negate the brutal legacy it unleashed — 
the Russian civil war, Stalin’s purges, 
famine, the gulags and the Cold War. 
But we must recognise that the October 
Revolution was only the second part of 
an unfolding drama that began in 
February 1917 and continued to unfold 
even as Lenin and other Bolsheviks 
returned from exile. 

For Russians, there was genuine hope 
for building a better world and a future 
different from the one they were 
experiencing: an autocratic regime, war, 
hunger and social inequality. While 
Lenin and others dominate this drama, 
there are many people who contributed 
to that moment who never made it to the 
history books. And while the Bolsheviks 
usurped these hopes for change in order 
to gain power, many of the aspirations 
were achieved: women enjoyed greater 
equality and opportunities, and 
inter-communal basic needs and values 


were highly prized. What’s more, the 
impact was felt well beyond Russia. 

While revolutions all too often are 
chaotic, violent, uncontrollable and do 
not yield desired results, it is worth 
remembering that there is a lot that 
happened in the 20th century that would 
never have occurred had a group of 
women not marched on a cold February 
day in Petrograd demanding bread. 
Luc, Frankfurt 


From convicts to corn stalks 

I read with interest your news article 
about convicts sent to Australia (Decem- 
ber), which included the comment: “The 
children of Australian convicts grew up 
taller.” Ina letter in the Inverness Courier 
on 21 May 1834 was an “Extract from 

a female emigrant to her friends in 
Glasgow”. This included the view that 
“the people are generally healthy; the 
European children are all very tall and 
slender, they call them corn stalks”, all of 
which constitutes contemporary support 
for the view in your article. 

Graham Hannaford, Ainslie, Australia 


WRITE TOUS 

We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
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What you've been saying 
on Twitter and Facebook f 


Following arow over 
historical accuracy in 
the BBC drama Howards 
End, what’s more 
important to you when 
watching historical 
drama: accuracy or 
entertainment? 


Reb L Coolidge One without the 
other is pointless. Without accuracy, 
the intelligent are insulted. Without 
entertainment, it’s like a sedative. 

A prudent mixture of both is required 


David Shearman It depends on the 
purpose of the show. The Tudorsisa 
good example of historical 
inaccuracy but it was interesting 
enough for people to get into the 
period and engage in real history 


@VickyyProctor I believe that 
entertainment must come first. 

It’s impossible for us to re-enact any 
historical event entirely accurately 
and so we should remember thata TV 
show must, above all, be entertaining 


@FourRedShoes Accuracy. 
Otherwise a show may as well 

not beset in the past, and is merely 
entertainment. The Edwardians are 
different from the Tudors, say. That’s 
all conveyed through an accuracy of 
period design and language 


@greg_jenner 100% accuracy can't 
be done, as stories are formulaic and 
life isn’t. History dramas are romantic 
escapism, but those that capture the 
spirit and mentality of the age are to 
be commended. Many dramas reflect 
our modern cultural attitudes more 
than those of the past. But that’s ok too 


@HallieRubenhold As a historical 
consultant, I think the game of getting 
it right on screen is all about balance. 
A film isan ensemble and involves 
the input of many as wellasa 
multitude of other issues. It’s always 
best not to sweat the small stuff 


@ADHamilton91 I've always 
preferred authenticity over to-the- 
letter accuracy. I thought the HBO/ 
BBC series Rome was great at this. 
Inaccuracies here and there butit’s 
the best representation of Republican 
Rome I’ve ever seen 


Kate Hollis Accuracy! Asnowadays 
most people would rather watch 
historical drama then read history 
books, accuracy is the only way for 
the public to get historical facts 


Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 
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Britain’s darkest hour 


CHURCHILL'S 
DAYS OF DESTINY 


The new film Darkest Hour focuses on a few crucial 
days when Britain's war cabinet weighed an immense 
question - to seek terms with Germany or fight to the 
last. Allen Packwood reveals how Winston Churchill 
carried the argument to seek “victory at all costs” 
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Winston Churchill addresses sailors on 
Horse Guards Parade, 19 April 1940, 
shortly before becoming prime minister. 
The background images show (from left 
to right): Adolf Hitler with Benito 
Mussolini; Lord Halifax, who pushed the 
case for negotiating with the enemy; and 
Archibald Sinclair, Churchill’s ally during 
the discussions over how Britain should 
react to France’s impending collapse 


> 
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Britain’s darkest hour 


tis 3pm on Monday 13 May 1940. 
Winston Churchill has just made his 
first speech as prime minister to the 
House of Commons. He has announced 
that he has “nothing to offer but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat”, and has pledged 
himself to a policy of waging war “by 
sea, land and air” with the single aim of 
victory: “victory at all costs, victory in spite of 
all terror, victory, however hard and long the 
road may be”. This short speech is now seen as 
an iconic moment in British history, one that 
is commemorated on the reverse of the new 
£5 note, where the hands of Big Ben are set 
to reflect the hour of this celebrated address. 
But our view of that moment is coloured by 
hindsight, and by our knowledge that victory 
was achieved. No such luxury was granted to 
Churchill and his audience at the time. The 
prime minister’s speech, at six minutes long, 
was lacking in detail, and his position was far 
from secure. In the short term, things would 
only get worse — much worse. 

Churchill became prime minister on 
10 May 1940, the very day that Hitler launched 
his blitzkrieg offensive against France and the 
Low Countries. He was not elected prime 
minister — he was there because the Labour 
party would not serve under Neville 
Chamberlain in a national coalition; and 
because Lord Halifax, the Conservative 
foreign secretary, was not willing to try to lead 
a wartime government from the House of 
Lords rather than the Commons. It was a 
Westminster coup from which he emerged as 
the only leading Conservative with the 
popular credibility and political ability to 
form a government. 

True, Churchill’s long record of warning 
about Nazi Germany — coupled with his 
obvious determination to take the fight to the 
enemy — had won him public and press 
support, but there were many throughout the 
corridors of power, and even within his own 
party, who regarded him with suspicion, as an 
opportunist and a maverick who might lead 
the country into the most dangerous paths. 
He had no political powerbase of his own. To 
form a national coalition he had to offer places 
in his war cabinet to the Labour leaders, 
Clement Attlee and Arthur Greenwood. To 
keep his own Conservative party on side he 
had to give the two remaining seats to 
Chamberlain and Halifax. As he looked 
around that famous cabinet table, he was 
confronted by his predecessor, his main 
Conservative rival, and the representatives of 
a socialist party that he had spent much of his 
political life attacking. 

Nor was he to be given any time to establish 
himself. The military situation deteriorated 
faster and further than he could possibly have 
anticipated. The Dutch were quickly over- 
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A German Panzer division 
rumbles through the Ardennes 
in May 1940. By the end of the 
month, Churchill’s war cabinet 
was scrambling to formulate 
aresponse to the lightning 
Nazi advances 


whelmed, but that was just the first wave. 
Streams of Panzer tank divisions, supported 
by a ferocious aerial bombardment, smashed 
their way through the supposedly impassable 
Ardennes forest, simply bypassing the static 
defences of the French Maginot Line. Within a 
matter of days they had cut a swathe across the 
French countryside, reaching the coast and 
cutting off the French northern army and the 
British Expeditionary Force. Boulogne fell on 
25 May and Calais was besieged. Churchill 
had only been prime minister for two weeks 
and was suddenly facing the possibility of the 
destruction of his army and the loss of his 
main ally. 


26 May 
The F 
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Sunday 26 May was definitely not a day 

of rest for Churchill and the British war 
cabinet. It had become clear that the British 
Expeditionary Force was at risk of being 
annihilated, and would have to make a 


fighting retreat towards the port of Dunkirk. 
It was feared that this would be seen as an act 
of desertion by the French, who had overall 
command of the land campaign. French 
premier Paul Reynaud flew over to discuss the 
crisis with Churchill. The news he brought 
with him could not have been bleaker: the 
French had only 50 divisions to field against 
150 German, and their supreme commander, 
General Weygand, did not think that resis- 
tance could last long against a determined 
onslaught. “Where then could France look for 
salvation?” Reynaud asked Churchill. 
Reynaud felt that France’s only hope lay in 
an approach to Fascist Italy, still neutral but 
expected to declare war against the Allies at 
any moment. If Italy could be bought off, 
10 divisions might be released from France’s 
eastern borders. But the price Italy might 
demand for her non-belligerence was expected 
to include the demilitarisation of Malta and 
the neutralisation of Gibraltar and the Suez 
Canal. As these territories were all under 
British control, Reynaud was asking Churchill 
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to keep France in the war by making conces- 
sions to Italy. 

Churchill’s personal response to Reynaud 
was unequivocal: “We would rather go down 
fighting than be enslaved to Germany.” Yet 
when he reported this conversation to his war 
cabinet colleagues at 2pm that afternoon, it 
was clear that not all of them shared such a 
black and white view. Lord Halifax favoured 
making an approach to Italy, arguing that it 
was not in Mussolini’s interest to allow Hitler 
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Archibald Sinclair (left) at a meeting of the air ministry. The Liberal party leader threw 
his weight firmly behind Churchill’s calls for a defiant, aggressive diplomatic stance 


French premier Paul Reynaud (front row, far right) with Churchill and Clement Attlee 
(standing to Reynaud’s right), June 1940. By now, France’s prospects were dire 


to dominate Europe, and that the Italian 
dictator might be able to persuade Hitler to 
take a more reasonable attitude. In other 
words, peace terms with Germany might be 
explored through Italy. While expressing 
doubt as to the value of any such approach, 
Churchill agreed that it should be further 
considered by the war cabinet. The military 
situation was simply too uncertain for him to 
be able to rule it out, and his priority remained 
getting British troops out of France. Politically 
he needed to carry his war cabinet with him 
on such an issue of national survival. 

What Churchill could and did do was to 
control the process. As prime minister it fell to 
him to convene the meetings and set the 
agendas. The discussions about an approach 
to Mussolini were restricted to a very small 
group: the five members of the war cabinet, 
supplemented from 27 May by Alexander 
Cadogan, a senior civil servant at the foreign 
office, and Archibald Sinclair, in his capacity 
as leader of the Liberal party (and key 
coalition partner) rather than secretary of 


state for air. This inner circle held three 
separate meetings to thrash out the issue: in 
Admiralty House mid-afternoon on 26 May, 
at 4.30pm in Downing Street on 27 May, and 
at 4pm in the prime minister’s room at the 
House of Commons on 28 May. 

Everything hung on a few men, meeting in 
smoke-filled rooms, their concentration 
periodically broken by the latest news from the 
front, their deliberations occurring against the 
backdrop of the evacuation from Dunkirk. 
The levels of stress are unimaginable, and it is 
not surprising if at times their words became 
heated and their emotions ran high. 


26 May 


The discussion resumed in earnest later on 

26 May. There was no secretary present for the 
first 15 minutes. Perhaps this was a deliberate 
ploy to allow the main protagonists to speak 
off the record; more likely it was a reflection of 
the sheer pace of events, with civil servants 
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Britain’s darkest hour 
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Allied troops are evacuated 
from Dunkirk, May-June 1940. 
Churchill’s hand was greatly 
strengthened by the fact that 
so many eluded capture 


struggling to keep up with their ministers. 
Battle lines were quickly drawn. 

Churchill was clear that Britain was ina 
different position to France — it still had the 
power to resist and attack, and France should 
not be allowed to drag the country into a 
settlement which involved intolerable terms. 
Lord Halifax countered with cold logic and 
diplomatic language: France should be 
allowed “to try out the possibilities of 
European equilibrium”. He “was not quite 
convinced that the prime minister’s diagnosis 
was correct and that it was in Hitler’s interest 
to insist on outrageous terms”, and Italian 
claims might be considered as part of a wider 
settlement about the balance of power. “At any 
rate, he could see no harm in trying this line of 
approach.” Ultimately, said Halifax, if Britain 
found that it could obtain terms that did not 
mean sacrificing its independence “we should 
be foolish if we did not accept them”. He also 
reported on a preliminary discussion with the 
Italian ambassador, preparing the ground for 
amore formal approach. 

The other members of the war cabinet 
were torn between these competing views. 
Greenwood had no objection to an approach 
being attempted, but doubted Mussolini’s 
independence of Hitler and therefore the 
chances of success. Chamberlain felt “it was 
right to talk it out from every point of view”. 


In the end, neither view prevailed. On the one 
hand, Churchill was adamant that the only 
thing to do was to show Hitler that he could 
not conquer this country, but “at the same 
time, he did not raise objection to some 
approach being made to Signor Mussolini”. 


27 May 
Churchill's fighting talk pushes Halifax 
to the brink of resignation 
When the discussion resumed at 4.30pm the 
following day in 10 Downing Street, Archibald 
Sinclair was there to reinforce Churchill. It is 
tempting to speculate that the prime minister 
had brought him in especially for this 
purpose. As leader of the Liberal party, it 
was appropriate for him to have a voice ina 
discussion that might affect the future of the 
coalition, but as secretary of state for air he 
was not a member of the war cabinet. He was, 
however, a close friend of Churchill’s. They 
had served together in the trenches in the 
First World War and then Sinclair had been 
Winston’s private secretary (when Churchill 
was a Liberal minister in Lloyd George’s 
government). Sinclair argued against any 
negotiation, on the grounds that it would 
only undermine British morale and encourage 
our enemies. 

The focus of much that has been written 
about these events has been the dramatic 
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Lord Halifax (shown left, with Anthony Eden, on 28 May 1940) 
considered resigning during that month’s tense negotiations 


exchange at the heart of this meeting between 
Churchill and Halifax. The prime minister, 
“increasingly oppressed with the futility of the 
suggested approach”, feared being forced into 
negotiations from which it would be impos- 
sible to turn back, and stated: “Let us therefore 
avoid being dragged down the slippery slope 
with France.” His subsequent remarks — 
including, “If the worst came to the worst, 

it would not be a bad thing for this country 

to go down fighting” — prompted Halifax to 
threaten to resign. He later told Cadogan that 
he could no longer work with Churchill, and it 
took a private and unminuted conversation in 
the garden to ease the immediate tension 
between the two men. 

Reminding the prime minister that just 
yesterday he had been prepared to consider 
terms that did not affect British independence, 
Halifax demanded to know whether, if Hitler 
were to offer peace terms, Churchill would 
discuss them. Here was a direct challenge to 
Churchill’s stated policy of waging war until 
final victory. Backing away from an open 
breach with Halifax, and unable to say that he 
would never negotiate, Churchill replied that 
“he would not join France in asking for terms; 
but if he were told what the terms offered were, 
he would be prepared to consider them”. 

It might have seemed like a small victory for 
Halifax, or even an indication that Churchill 
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Churchill’s view 
was that “nations 
which went down 
fighting rose again, 
but those which 
surrendered tamely 
were finished” 


was wavering. But look again at the minutes 
of this debate and you can see signs that the 
foreign secretary was already losing his 
colleagues’ support. Attlee and Greenwood 
joined Sinclair in opposing the suggested 
approach to Italy, while Chamberlain now 
argued that it might serve no useful purpose, 
as Mussolini would simply wait until France 
had fallen and then enter the game. 
Churchill expressed his preference for 
an approach to Mussolini from President 
Roosevelt, which would smack less of British 
weakness. He knew that the Dunkirk 
evacuations had begun and, that morning, 
his military chiefs of staff had confirmed that 
a German invasion could be resisted by the 
navy and the Royal Air Force, as long as a 
sufficient air force remained in being, and as 
long as British morale remained high. He also 
knew that nothing was more likely to reduce 
British morale than public knowledge of an 
approach to Italy for peace terms. 


28 May 
The PM wins the day by choosing 
blood over surrender 

Churchill had been playing a waiting game, 
allowing the matter to be talked out at great 
length, and being careful not to alienate his 
colleagues. But, on Tuesday 28 May, he made 
his move. Faced with the need to respond to 
the latest news of the surrender of Belgium, 
and to prevent any fall in that all-important 
public morale, he moved the playing field to 
parliament. After publicly reaffirming his 
commitment to fighting on in the chamber of 
the Commons, he chaired 
another meeting of the 
war cabinet in his 
parliamentary office. 
Declaring that the chances 
of Britain receiving decent 
terms were 1,000 to 1 
against, he expressed his 
view that “nations which 


A poster epitomising 
Churchill’s attitude to the 
massive challenges 
facing Britain in 1940 
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Benito Mussolini had joined Adolf Hitler in 1939 in the Pact of Steel. Lord Halifax 
proposed approaching the Italian dictator to mediate with Hitler on Britain’s behalf 


went down fighting rose again, but those 
which surrendered tamely were finished”. 

The tide may have been ebbing away from 
Halifax, but the issue was still unresolved. It 
was at this point that Churchill unveiled his 
final and most effective ploy: breaking the 
smaller war cabinet discussion half way 
through to call his first meeting of all his 
government ministers outside of the war 
cabinet. Seizing the moment, he addressed the 
wider group with a powerful off-the-cuff 
speech in which he described the serious 
nature of the crisis, before announcing that he 
would rather go down choking on his own 
blood than entertain surrender. 

It was a brave and emotional performance, 
but it won him an ovation from a hardened 
and usually cynical political audience. More 
crucially, it won their support for his policy of 
continuing to wage war. Leo Amery, the 
secretary of state for India, was present and 
wrote that it “left all of us tremendously 
heartened by Winston’s resolution and grip of 
things. He is a real war leader and one whom it 
is worth while serving under.” 

When the war cabinet meeting resumed at 
7pm, immediately after Churchill’s speech, it 
was clear that he had 

effectively won the argument 
against any exploration of 
negotiations. In this, he was 
undoubtedly helped by the 
fact that President 
Roosevelt’s offer of media- 
tion had been rejected; by 
sources which were 
suggesting that Hitler would 
not allow Mussolini to play 
the role of mediator; by the 
resolution of his political 
colleagues; and by the news 
that the Dunkirk evacua- 


tions were under way. He had judged his 
moment well. 

Did Churchill waver? 1940 has become part 
and parcel of our national myth, and 
Churchill’s role in that myth is that of the 
uncompromising, cigar-chomping war leader. 
Reality, particularly in the chaos of war, is 
inevitably more nuanced. 

Churchill clearly wanted to fight on, but 
had to accept that there might be circum- 
stances in which Britain would have to seek 
terms. Halifax, in contrast, favoured exploring 
terms, but accepted that if Britain’s indepen- 
dence were threatened the country might 
have to fight. There was much that united as 
well as divided these very different characters. 
Churchill was shrewd enough to know that he 
could not carry on alone. He had to keep 
Halifax on side and ensure that his war 
cabinet colleagues, the chiefs of staff and the 
wider political establishment were behind 
their prime minister. The episode shows him 
in a more consultative and political light, and 
reveals how he survived the first great test of 
his wartime leadership, helping to steer 
Britain away from a negotiated peace. Hl 
Allen Packwood is the director of the Churchill 
Archives Centre and a fellow of Churchill 
College, Cambridge 
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CHARLES Id 
WARRIOR 
QUEEN 


During her years as queen of England, 
scotland and Ireland, Henrietta Maria 
attracted vicious Puritan abuse - and 
occasional volleys of cannon fire. Based on 
new archival research, Leanda de Lisle 
profiles a queen who Sacrificed her 
reputation - and, very nearly, her life - 
fighting her husband's cause in the Civil War 


Henrietta Maria poses for a 
portrait by Anthony van Dyck, 
c1638. As a lightning rod for 
anti-royalist, anti-Catholic 
bile, the queen-consort was 
accused of being everything 
from a “popish brat of 
France” to a ‘transgender 
perversion of nature’ 
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Charles I’s warrior queen 


ixteen warships hunted 
Henrietta Maria through a 
stormy North Sea. In February 
1643, 40 years after Elizabeth I’s 
golden age, England was at war 
with itself. Charles I was fighting 
the forces of parliament and 
their navy wanted to capture his queen as she 
returned to England from a diplomatic 
mission in Holland. The bad weather cloaked 
her disembarkment on the Yorkshire coast 
— but Henrietta Maria was not yet safe. 

At 5am, parliament’s navy entered 
Bridlington Bay and fired on the cottage 
where Henrietta slept. “The balls were 
whistling upon me,” she told Charles. She 
grabbed her clothes, and dashed with her 
ladies to the shelter of a ditch, clutching her 
dog, Mitte. The shot, “singing around us in 
fine style”, killed a sergeant 20 paces away. 
His body lay “torn and mangled with their 
great shot” as they lay in the ditch, “the balls 
passing over our heads and sometimes 
covering us with dust”. It was two hours 
before the tide turned and parliament’s 
ships were forced back out to sea. 

No other princess of Europe had to face 
such dangers. But Henrietta Maria was every 
inch a daughter of the warrior, Henri IV of 
France — and not just in courage. She also 
“had infinite wit and a brilliant mind”, a 
French courtier recalled. Yet this is not how 
history remembers her. Henrietta Maria’s 
reputation is lost in the eye of a storm of 
sexist tropes. 

In the 17th century, women were judged 
creatures of emotion, not reason, and it often 
seems Henrietta Maria has never been 
allowed to grow up from her childhood to the 
mature political operator she became. But the 
voice of a very different character emerges in 
never before published letters, previously 
hidden in the closed archives of Belvoir Castle 
in Leicestershire and quoted here for the first 
time. It is the voice of a living woman, as she 
grows from a distressed child bride to a 
warrior queen. 


Child of the enemy 
When Henrietta Maria arrived in England 
in 1625 she was the first French princess to 
marry an English king since Margaret of 
Anjou wed Henry V1 in 1445. Like Margaret, 
Henrietta was only 15. And she was similar to 
Margaret in another key respect: she was 
regarded as a child of the enemy. In 1445, 
England was losing the Hundred Years’ War 
with France; in 1625, England’s Protestant 
co-religionists were being defeated in Europe 
by counter-Reformation forces. 

England’s new Catholic queen was described 
as a “lovely creature”, with “large, black eyes”, 
her “teeth pretty” and “big mouth... nicely 
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Charles | and Henrietta 


Maria with their two eldest 
children, Charles and 
Mary, in 1632. The king 
and queen genuinely loved 
one another, a fact that 
terrified their opponents 


made”. But tensions between England and 
France were reflected in quarrels with her 
young husband. Charles’s mentor, George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, exacerbated 
their differences. In 1626, Charles replaced 
many of Henrietta Maria’s closest friends and 
ladies in waiting with Buckingham’s female 
relations, and a woman reputed to be 
Buckingham’s mistress: Lucy, Countess of 
Carlisle (see box right). It was said that 
Buckingham wanted to place Lucy as 
Charles’s mistress too. 

Ina letter from the closed Belvoir archive, 
written to a former leading member of her 
household, Henrietta Maria expresses herself 
with all the drama a teenager can muster. She 
complains she has had to hide to write to him, 
“like a prisoner who cannot talk to anyone, 
neither to describe my misfortunes, nor to 
call upon God to pity a poor, tyrannised 
princess to do something to alleviate her 
suffering”. Miserably, she announces: “Iam 


the most afflicted person on earth.” She begs 
him to talk to her mother “and reveal to her 
my woes”. 

“T say adieu to you,” she continues, “and to 
my friend St George, to the Countess of 
Tillieres, and all the women and girls who 
[I know] have not forgotten me. I have not 
forgotten them either.” She fears her heart will 
break. “Is there any remedy for my suffering, 
which is killing me? Goodbye bitterness. 
Goodbye to those from whose actions I will 
die if God does not have pity on me.” 

Henrietta Maria told Charles she would 
have nothing to do with Lucy Carlisle. But 
within a few months, Lucy had become the 
queen’s great favourite. Even at 16, Henrietta 
Maria was a political animal and so she made 
Charles’s would-be royal mistress an ally, with 
the aim of employing her in a pro-French 
diplomatic strategy. Although the story of 
Charles’s reign has traditionally been given a 
masculine focus, the women around him 


“The balls were whistling upon me, she 


told Charles. She grabbed her clothes, 
and dashed to the shelter of a ditch 
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were as powerful and fascinating as any at the 
Tudor courts. 

As Henrietta Maria matured into a young 
woman, so her relationship with Charles also 
improved. Then, in the summer of 1628, 
came the assassination of the widely hated 
Buckingham. Letters to Marie de Medici 
about gardens, pictures, clothes and matters 
of diplomacy now turned to her personal 
account of the fatal attack. Buckingham 
was “killed with a knife”, she told her mother, 
his only words were “I am dead”. 


The shaky mother 

With Buckingham gone, the king and queen 
grew still closer, and in 1630 their son, the 
future Charles II, was born. Charles’s letter 
to his mother-in-law reveals him sitting with 
his wife, who is telling him she wants to add a 
few words, to show her mother she is recover- 
ing well. He passes her his note, and what 
follows is the very shaky handwriting of the 
exhausted queen: “Your most humble and 
most obedient daughter and servant, 
Henriette Marie.” 

Puritans came to see the royal couple’s deep 
love for one another as a threat. They disliked 
the ceremonial style of Protestantism that 
Charles preferred over their stripped down 
Calvinism, and they blamed the influence of 
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Charles I’s other women 
Five more leading ladies in the king’s life 


The vengeful mother-in-law 
Marie de Medici 


As widow of Henri IV and Regent of France, Marie had her 
husband’s assassin torn apart by horses. Henrietta Maria’s 
mother arrived at Charles’s court in 1638 with a large 

train of nobles, monks and dwarves. The king’s opponents 
drove her out in 1641, and she died the following year, 

in a house that had belonged to her favourite artist, Peter 
Paul Rubens, and with her servants burning furniture to 
keep her warm. 


The last Boleyn girl 
Lucy, Countess of Carlisle 


Like Anne Boleyn, from whose sister she was descended, 
Lucy Carlisle’s “bright... conquering eyes” held many men 
in their power. Yet there was more to this last Boleyn girl 
than beauty. She was a major political figure and the 
queen’s favourite. She turned the king’s enemy at the 
outbreak of civil war, before returning to the royalist cause. 
After Charles’s death, she went to the Tower like Anne 
Boleyn before her, but Lucy survived to fight another day. 


The potent beauty 

Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse 
Mme Chevreuse found an afterlife as the lover of musketeer 
Aramis in Alexander Dumas’s novel The Three Musketeers. 


But the real Chevreuse was far more interesting. “She had a 
fine mind,” Cardinal Richelieu recalled, “a potent beauty, 


ay SE 
which she knew how to use to her advantage”. She ¥ Xa 
employed her skills at Charles I’s court, plotting alongside » 4 

Marie de Medici. She was also married to one of Charles’s Y, A 
kinsmen, and prepared Henrietta Maria for her wedding night. } 


The red-haired mistress 
Jane Whorwood 


Jane was a royalist soy who became the object of 
Charles’s sexual fantasies. This didn’t suit the royalist idea 
of a saintly king, nor the parliamentarian one of a seduced 
vassal of an evil wife. Charles loved his wife, but he had a 
strong sex drive and, while a prisoner at Carisbrooke 
Castle, he formed a connection with Jane. 

The image shows Diana, Viscountess of Cranborne who, 
it’s said, resembled her half-sister, Jane Whorwood 


The tragic daughter 
Elizabeth Stuart, Princess of England 


Charles’s second daughter was held a prisoner of 
parliament from the age of six, and never saw her mother 
again. She was used as a human shield in 1642, when it was 
feared Charles’s nephew Rupert of the Rhine might sack 
London. While in captivity, she threw herself into the study 
of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian and French. She wrote a 
moving account of her final meeting with her father before 
his execution. She died aged only 14, still a prisoner. 


Charles I’s warrior queen 
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the queen. “Ordinary women can, in the 
night time, persuade their husbands to give 
them new gowns,” so might not the queen, 
they asked, “by her night discourses, incline 
the king to popery?” This was quite untrue. 
Charles was a passionate Protestant. But it 
served to tarnish him. 

In ancient Greek and Christian myth, it 
was women who brought evil into the world. 
Ugliness is symbolic of sin and, even when 
young, Henrietta Maria is still described 
as if she were already a sick woman in middle 
age, while being cast as a seductive Eve to 
Charles’s Adam, leading the king astray. 

When Charles’s religious reforms, which 
included the introduction of a new prayer 
book, triggered rebellion in Presbyterian 
Scotland, the rebels’ allies in England used 
Henrietta Maria’s Catholic faith as a means of 
further tarring the king. She was vilified from 
the pulpits as a “popish brat of France” and, as 
hatred against Catholics was fanned to new 
heights, mobs were sent to attack her house. 

In February 1641, she wrote a letter to the 
French secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
terrified that she faced her “ruin on earth”. 
Buckingham had warned her years before 
that, “there had been queens in England who 
had lost their heads”. Now her letter prepared 
the ground for her possible flight to Paris. 

The following October a Catholic rebellion 
broke out in Ireland. Charles’s enemies used 
the massacres of Protestant settlers to attract 


LEFT: Mary Stuart 
with her husband, 
the future William II, 
Prince of Orange. In 
1642, Henrietta 
Maria accompanied 
her newly wed 
daughter to the 
Netherlands, where 
she acted as 
Charles I’s chief 
diplomat and arms 
buyer in Europe 
RIGHT: A painting 
showing Henrietta 
Maria’s departure 
from Holland in 1643 
under the protection 
of officers of a 
Hague militia. The 
parliamentarian 
navy would attempt 
to seize her during 
the journey home 


new recruits to their cause, with fake news 
spinning further atrocity stories and pointing 
the finger of blame at the queen. In February 
1642, on the eve of the Civil War, Henrietta 
Maria left for Holland with her daughter 
Mary, the new bride of William of Orange. 


Defending the ‘White King’ 

Charles I was said to have been the only 
English monarch ever crowned in white. To 
his supporters, the white robes would become 
a symbol of his innocence. To his enemies, he 
was instead the “White King’ of ancient 
prophecy, a doomed tyrant. 

Today the popular image of Charles is just 
as extreme. It is of a weak and failed king. 
However, the real Charles was resilient and 
courageous. He would prove a tough enemy 
to beat in the conflict ahead — thanks, in great 


Fake news spun 
stories of Catholic 
atrocities, and 
pointed the 
finger of blame 
at the queen 


part, to Henrietta Maria’s help. 

The queen had not travelled to Holland 
simply to save her own skin, but to act as 
Charles’s chief diplomat and party leader in 
Europe, as well as his arms buyer. It was a 
formidable task, and in the Dutch republic 
she faced anti-royalist prejudice. When she 
tried to sell royal jewels, obstacles were put in 
her way. In one letter she warned Charles: 
“Dear Heart... can you send me a warrant 
under your hand, which gives me full power 
to deal with my jewellery, since the merchants 
say a woman cannot sell jewellery during the 
lifetime of her husband.” Once they were sold, 
she was confident she could “buy gunpowder, 
arms and cannon here”. 

Charles responded quickly and, as 
Henrietta Maria began using the money to 
buy arms, she also deployed her political skills 
to undermine parliament's efforts to gain 
European support for their cause. In a further 
letter, she informed the French foreign 
minister that: “The English rebels, under the 
name of parliament” had sent an agent to 
Holland, claiming that “the king and I” 
wanted to re-establish Catholicism in 
England. “I hear they have also sent an agent 
to France on the same pretext of religion. 
Whoever he is, I hope he will not be heard nor 
received, since he comes from rebels against 
God and against their king.” 

Ina later letter to the French minister, 
Henrietta Maria thanked him for “the 
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services you give me”. What kind of services is 
indicated months later when she expresses her 
gratitude for his stopping a shipment of “arms 


prepared for the rebels”. 


Opening the king’s cabinet 

The queen returned to England in February 
1643 with men, money and arms. After her 
dangerous landing in Yorkshire, she spent 
months raising royalist morale in the north, 


eating in sight of the soldiers, 
and recruiting men. The 
royalists had gained superior- 
ity in Yorkshire by late June, 
when Charles called for her to 
join him in his wartime 
capital at Oxford. 

Parliament sent cavalry to 
intercept the queen and her 
men, but she escaped again 
and, still en route to meet 
Charles, the “generalissima’ 
(as she jokingly called 
herself) captured Burton 
upon Trent in a “bloody” 
and “desperate” battle. 

After the war turned 
against Charles in 1644, 
Henrietta Maria returned 
to France and, despite 
being seriously ill (probably 
with tuberculosis), she 

continued to raise money and 
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arms. The defeat of the king at Naseby in 
Northamptonshire in 1645 proved, however, 
to be a decisive propaganda, as well as 


military, victory for his enemies. His 
correspondence was captured and letters 


between Charles and the queen were carefully 
chosen and edited to ‘prove’ that he was the 
mere vassal of a foreign, Catholic wife. 

These letters were published under the title 
‘The Kings Cabinet Opened’, along with a 


commentary depicting Henrietta Maria asa 


THE.) a 
$ 3 | 
Kings Cabinet opened; || 
OR, | 
CERTAIN PACKETS | 
OF SECRET 


LETTERS « PAPERS,|| 
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Yarh, at the Siepe of the King head, 


Charles I’s enemies used 
a collection of his letters, 
shown here, to prove he 
was his wife’s puppet 


transgender perversion 
of nature. It pointed to 
shocking examples of 
her mannishness, such as 
when “you see she 
marcheth at the head of 
an army and calls herself 
the generalissima!” 
“This,” one parliamen- 
tary journalist wrote, “is 
the Dear Heart which 
hath cost him almost 
three kingdoms”, and the 
true “wearer of the 
breeches”. 
The maxim ‘cherchez la 
femme’ (seek out the 
woman) already held true 
in England when looking 
for where to cast the blame 


for failures in male leadership. 
Margaret of Anjou had ridden 


with armies in defence of her husband during 
the Wars of the Roses. After he died, he was 
judged a saint, while she was blamed for the 
wars and condemned by Shakespeare as a “she 
wolf of France”. 
After Charles’s kingdoms were lost, and 
he was executed, he too was judged a saint 
(though the title Charles the Martyr is 
largely forgotten). Yet Henrietta Maria — 
who lived to see her son’s restoration to the 
English throne, and died in France in 1669 — 
remains the caricature of parliamentary 
propaganda: the victim of our continued and 
unacknowledged sexual prejudices. Her real 
fault, as Charles I acknowledged, was merely 
“that she is my wife”. HJ 
Leanda de Lisle is a historian, journalist and 
author. Her books include Tudor: The Family Story 
(Vintage, 2014) 


> White King: Charles | - Traitor, Mur- 
derer, Martyr by Leanda de Lisle is pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus this month 
COLL OR’S ITION 

> Don’t miss our new 
collector’s edition magazine 
The Story of the Civil War. 
For more details, go to 
www.buysubscriptions.com/ 
special-editions/the-story-of- 
the-civil-war 
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Charles I’s art collection 


THE 


ART OF 
A KING 


The treasures of Charles I's art collection, which were 
sold off after his death on the orders of Oliver Cromwell, 
are to be reunited for the first time since the I7th century, 
ata Royal Academy of Arts exhibition. Assistant curator 
Lucy Chiswell tells Charlotte Hodgman what eight of 
these artworks reveal about the king 


Accompanies the BBC Two documentary 


Treasures Reunited: Charles I at the Royal Academy Wo 


Cupid and Psyche 


“Portraiture was perhaps the 
most common genre of art in 
17th-century England, particu- 
larly at the royal court,” says 
Lucy Chiswell. “This was 
reflected in the career of Flemish 
artist Anthony van Dyck, who 
became court painter to 

Charles | in 1632.” 

Van Dyck created several 
portraits of Charles and the royal 
family. But his true artistic love 
was of the mythological and 
narrative paintings of the Italian 
Renaissance. So he would have 
particularly relished painting this 
interpretation of the legend of 
Cupid and Psyche for the 
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< Amythological masterpiece 


by Anthony van Dyck, 1639-40 


Queen’s House at Greenwich. 

“This work is a beautiful mix of 
Italian and English influences,” 
Chiswell explains. “The oak tree 
that dominates the piece places 
the painting firmly in England, 
but the reclining nude, Arcadian 
landscape and billowing drapery 
is reminiscent of one of Charles 
and Van Dyck’s favourite 
Renaissance artists, Titian.” 

Cupid and Psyche is the only 
surviving mythological painting 
from Van Dyck’s employment as 
Charles’s court artist. It fetched 
£110 when the collection was 
broken up and sold off between 
1649 and 1651. 
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A The human monarch 
Le Roiala Chasse (Charles lin the Hunting Field) 


by Anthony van Dyck, 1636 


This painting of Charles | at the 
hunt is arguably Van Dyck’s most 
personal portrait of the king. Set 
against a traditional English 
landscape, Charles has dismount- 
ed from his horse and looks 
directly out at the viewer. He is 
dressed for the hunt, rather than 
in full royal regalia, which makes 
him appear softer - an altogether 
more human figure. 

“Little is known about the 
provenance of this painting,” says 


Chiswell. “It is not listed in the 
inventory of artworks at Whitehall 
Palace, drawn up in 1639 by 
Abraham van der Doort, keeper 
of Charles’s pictures, so we don’t 
know where it hung. But we do 
know that it ended up in France. 

“Given its personal nature, it 
was perhaps painted for Charles’s 
wife, Henrietta Maria, who may 
have taken it to the continent 
when she fled England in 1644 
during the Civil War.” 


> 
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A The lure of the strong man 


The Triumph of Caesar: The Vase Bearers 
by Andrea Mantegna, cl485-1506 


In the late 1620s, Charles I’s 
art collection was given a huge 
boost when he acquired a large 
proportion of Italy’s famous 
Gonzaga art collection. The 
works had been amassed by 
six generations of Mantuan 
dukes but financial difficulties 
forced them to sell many of the 
collection’s finest pieces. 

“The Triumph of Caesar -a 
series of nine canvases depicting 
the Roman statesman returning 
from an imaginary campaign 
— was considered the cream of 
the Gonzaga collection,” Chiswell 


notes. “Charles sent an agent to 
Italy and bought all nine pieces 
— as well as works by Raphael, 
Caravaggio, Titian and others.” 
Ownership of Mantegna’s 
masterpieces set Charles up as a 
true connoisseur of art and he 
became the envy of European 
collectors. But the purchase was 
not celebrated in England - for, 
while Charles was spending 
thousands on Gonzaga artworks, 
he was imposing a loan of 
£250,000 on his own people, 
following parliament’s refusal to 
grant him taxation in 1626. 


“Caesar was seen as the 
archetypal ruler and both the 
Gonzagas and Charles | attached 
a great deal of significance to 
Mantegna’s work,” says Chiswell. 
“The ceremonial scenes of 
elephants and trumpeters, 
chariots and crowds seem to 
have struck a chord with Oliver 
Cromwell, too, and so he 
retained them for the nation at 
the Commonwealth Sale. All 
nine will be on show in the Royal 
Academy of Arts exhibition, 
on loan as a full set for the 
first time.” 
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V Loveat 
first sight 


The Supper at Emmaus 
Titian, c1534 


< Avision of beauty 


Aphrodite (‘The Crouching Venus’) 
Second century AD 


This painting, which depicts Jesus 
breaking bread with two disciples 
after his resurrection, also came to 
England as part of the Gonzaga 
acquisition. It hung in the First Privy 


Lodging at Whitehall, in a room Another important piece in recorded some as 


containing only works by Titian. the Gonzaga acquisition drawings to send back to 
Charles | fell in love with European was this Roman marble Charles in England (we still 

art - and, most especially, the works statue of Aphrodite, the have Nijs’s rather crude 

of Titian — in 1623 during a visit ancient Greek goddess of interpretation of Aphro- 

to Spain to discuss a possible love and beauty. dite). These will also be on 

marriage with the Spanish princess, “This is one of several show in the exhibition.” 

Maria ARRa Charles talledite Roman copies of a now Peter Lely — future court 

lost Hellenistic sculpture,” painter to Charles’s son, 


win the Spanish princess, but during 


his time in Madi, he was into ie ee 

duced to the magnificent Habsburg ae : 

art eallection agent, Daniel Nijs, as the 1660 Ge the statue 
"Charles's tie in Spain opened He ree Prec eat ete 

WE OMe OE CVE “Durin eine , was eventuall returned 

pougies ance qiale england Sainte in to the royal Boisson 

MUS Ten ale asta Mantua for the king, Nijs in 1682. 


a life-long love of Titian,” explains 
Chiswell. “The Supper at Emmaus 
sold for £600 at the Commonwealth 
Sale. Later, it was purchased by 
Louis XIV of France.” 


y 
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V Aprojection of power 


Charles | on Horseback with M. de St Antoine ba iy 
by Anthony van Dyck, 1633 


we 


Van Dyck’s most famous quite an impact on visitors. - i 

paintings of Charles depict “Equestrian paintings were a cars ~*~ 

him on horseback, portraying a motif of power that can be traced 

mighty ruler, ready for battle. back to portraits of [the Roman > 

“This huge painting hung emperor] Marcus Aurelius. 

floor-to-ceiling at the end of the Charles was keen to portray 

gallery at St James’s Palace,” himself as a strong ruler but, in 

says Chiswell. “The dramatic reality, he had been a weak, sickly : 

impact of the king beneath a child who was never meant to be 

triumphal arch, striding towards king [his elder brother had died ; 

the viewer, would have made when Charles was 11].” hi 
= tl 
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Vv Naked temptation 


Adam and Eve 
by Jan Gossaert, c1l520 


In 1636, the Dutch states 
sought to curry favour with 
Charles |, whom they 
deemed to be too sympa- 
thetic to their enemies, the 
Spanish. That same year, 
they sent the king this 
depiction of Adam and Eve 
by Jan Gossaert, a French- 
speaking artist from 
the Low Countries. 
“Charles’s art collection 
boasted a number of 
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northern European works,” 
says Chiswell. “Many of 
these were gifts, or inherited 
from his predecessors, and 
aren’t necessarily indicative 
of his own taste in art. 
“Gossaert’s painting 
was very different to the 
billowing drapery and 
sensuous nudes of Italian 
works of the same era. It 
sold for £50 at the 
Commonwealth Sale.” 


A Hunting queen 


Henrietta Maria with 
Sir Jeffrey Hudson 
by Anthony van Dyck, 1633 


Of all the artworks in the Royal 
Academy exhibition, none 
capture the importance of 
Charles’s wife Henrietta Maria 
better than this beautiful portrait 
by Van Dyck. The queen, dressed 
for the hunt, is shown with her 
servant, the dwarf Jeffrey 
Hudson, and monkey, Pug. 
“Henrietta Maria had strong 
ties with the papal court, which 
sent several paintings to the king 
and queen in 1637,” remarks 
Chiswell. “She was also an 
important patron of art, employ- 
ing influential painters such as 
Orazio Gentileschi, who came 
to England in 1626, bringing 
with him a new style of Italian 
baroque painting.” [4] 


Read more about Henrietta Maria 
in our feature on page 26 

Lucy Chiswell is assistant curator at 
the Royal Academy of Arts 


EXHIBITION 

» Charles I: King and Collector is on show 
at the Royal Academy between 27 January 
and 15 April royalacademy.org.uk 
TELEVISION 

» Treasures Reunited: Charles | Wo 
at the Royal Academy is due to air 

on BBC Two soon as part of a Royal 
Collection season that also includes a BBC 
Four series entitled Art, Passion & Power: 
The Story of the Royal Collection 
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Shadow of death 
American soldiers ina 
field hospital influenza 

ward in Langres, 

France, 1918-19. 
Spanish flu also swept 


through British troops 
living in close proximity 
to each other - and 
spread to the wider 
population when they 
returned home 


Acentury ago, a devastating pandemic killed countless 
millions worldwide. But how did Britain cope when the 
virus reached its shores? Robert Hume says it was a 
tragic case of far too little, too late 
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“Soon after the war ended, 


there was a strange kind of flu,” recorded 
John Pears Jackson, who farmed near 
Keswick, and died in 2005, aged 98. “Many 
thousands of people, in England alone, 
died, including a lot of men and women in 
Cumberland, some of whom I knew. With 
none of the drugs and antibiotics we have 
today, doctors were powerless, and strong 
men and women were dead in the course of 
a few days... People drank whisky... and 
dosed themselves with all kinds of 
medicines. One farmer I knew swore he 
cured himself with paraffin oil.” 

Margaret Pitt, then a pupil at Milton 
Mount College in Gravesend, recalled being 
offered something milder to drink: “The 
school was warned [of] the coming epidem- 
ic, so they tried to get us all home early 
before the Easter holidays. Telegrams were 
sent to our parents... Our trunks were 
packed and sent off. Then we all came down 
to the main hall ready for our journey, in 


coats, hats and gloves, and our hand luggage. 


The nurse and her assistant were there with 
thermometers to see if we were developing 
the virus. I think about half of us were sent 
back to bed, some were very upset as they 
were anxious to go home. I was one of those 
who had to go to bed. We were given plenty 
of drink... milk.” 


The Flanders grippe 

The British Medical Journal referred to 

the sickness — characterised by shivering, 
headache, sore throat and fever — as ‘Spanish 
flu because it was first recorded in Spain. 
Offended by the slander, Spaniards named 
the illness the ‘Naples soldier’. The German 
army called it ‘Blitzkatarrh’, and British 
troops referred to it as ‘Flanders grippe’ 

or the ‘Spanish lady’. 

One recent study suggests it originated 
in China, and was transported by 
labourers heading for the western front. 
Other investigations concluded that its 
epicentre was a military camp — either in 
Kansas, or Etaples, northern France. Some 
claimed that mustard gas and battlefield 
fumes were responsible; others that it was 
a German biological weapon. 

It’s estimated that somewhere between 
25 and 100 million people died worldwide 
in what is, in absolute terms, the worst 
pandemic ever recorded. Only St Helena in 
the South Atlantic and a handful of South 
Pacific islands did not report an outbreak. 
Whereas, today, flu is especially dangerous 
for the very young and the elderly, in 1918 it 
mainly affected young adults. Those aged 75 
and above had the lowest death rate of all. 

Troops travelling home by boat and train 
at the end of the war took the flu into the 


It reached 
London in June. By 
late August it seemed 


a spent force; but in 
October it returned 
with a vengeance 


cities, from where it spread to the country- 
side. The disease swept across Britain in 
three waves: mild in spring 1918; devastating 
in autumn 1918; and moderate in early 1919. 

The port of Glasgow was the first place 
to record the flu, in May 1918, an unusual 
time of year for the sickness to appear. 
Young women, especially those working 
in factories, were worst affected. It reached 
London in June. By late August it seemed 
a spent force; but in October it returned 
with a vengeance, and reached every corner 
of the land. 

The speed at which influenza struck defied 
efforts to deal with it. In July, a woman in 
Leicester stopped a doctor in the street, and 
while they were talking she collapsed and 
died. The brother of William Hall from 
Rosley, Cumbria, recorded in his diary: 

“We did not know he ailed anything until 
the morning of the day he died.” 

The infection spread at an alarming rate. 
On 14 February 1919, poet Robert Graves 


A familiar danger 
The poet Robert Graves in his uniform during 
the First World War. In February 1919, he 
returned home with the Spanish flu and 
promptly infected his entire household 


returned from Limerick to his home in 
Hove, accompanied by “the Spanish Lady”. 
Within a couple of days, almost his entire 
household had contracted the flu. 

Throughout Britain, a shortage of 
undertakers and grave diggers led to bodies 
lying unburied for days, and many funerals 
taking place at night. 


Giving up kissing 

Local authorities and the press did offer 
some useful advice. The Bexhill-on-Sea 
Observer advised readers to avoid crowds by 
catching a later train home, sitting outside 
the bus, and wearing an extra coat. In 
Brighton, publicans were urged to thorough- 
ly wash the outside lips of drinking glasses in 
running water, while a pamphlet recom- 
mended people to “give up shaking hands for 
the present, and give up kissing for all time”. 

A number of constructive measures 
were taken. In Rotherham, posters were 
displayed in prominent parts of the town, 
and health visitors and school nurses 
distributed leaflets from door to door, 
encouraging people to keep dirty handker- 
chiefs out of the reach of children. The 
Borough of Hackney recommended that 
victims stay isolated, go to bed the moment 
symptoms appeared, and gargle with potash 
and salt. In Keswick, Cumbria, the Medical 
Officer arranged for a free supply of “disin- 
fectant mixture”. Every morning, formalin 
was sprinkled on the floor of Brighton’s 
public library and post office, and tramcars 
were fumigated in Doncaster. 

The focus — if there was one — lay in 
minimising the risk of infection through 
contact. Hundreds of elementary schools 
were closed during the height of the epidem- 
ic. Cheltenham Boys’ School took the reverse 
step of locking staff and pupils inside the 
building. Election candidates in Sunderland 
abandoned house-to-house canvassing, 
and turned down requests to take voters 
to the polls. 

Recognising the value of fresh air to stem 
the spread of influenza, cinemas were 
required to be ventilated in London for 
30 minutes every three hours. Those in 
Wolverhampton were ordered to ban 
children, and remove all carpets. For three 
consecutive nights, a Walsall cinema showed 
a 15-minute public information film that 
featured Dr Wise and a foolish patient. 

However, some of the advice was useless. 
One government official simply encouraged 
people to “clean [their] teeth regularly”, while 
the News of the World suggested readers “eat 
plenty of porridge”. Dr Robertson Dobie of 
Perthshire noted that hardly any of his flu 
patients worked at the local jam factory — 
where they lived in a sugary atmosphere all 
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The infection rates 


The Spanish flu infected an 
estimated 500 million people 
- between one-third and a half 
of the world’s population 


About a quarter 


of Britons fell victim 


A bus is treated 
with anti-flu spray. 
Crowded transport 
networks hastened 
the spread of 
the virus 


The death rates 


The epidemic killed 
Women suiierea between 
more than men, making up 25 million and 


57 per cent of flu deaths 10 O million The disease may have caused 
in London 1 ; 
Serious over five times 
” the number of deaths as 
New York bus conductors in . 
October 1918 wear masks thought More people died the First World War 
to help stop infection - i lit 
CHEE Cre ees se Hel from flu in 1918-19 than 
in the four years of the By the end of the pandemic, it had 
Black Death, 1347-51 killed 228,000 people in Britain 


Which nations suffered most? 


There was a huge disparity in mortality rates between 
nations - as our graph, displaying the number of deaths per 
1,000 people in 10 countries, shows. While Australia got 

off relatively lightly, the proportionate impact on 

Western Samoa was savage 
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€ Dubious advice 

A 1918 advert for throat tablets 
that would have proved useless 
against the virus. A lack of clear 
government advice left the door 
open for unscrupulous compa- 
nies to exploit public fears 
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‘4 Dangerous affection 

Brothers greet each other on returning home 
- but many demobilised troops inadvertently 
transferred the flu to their families 


Isolation and 
ventilation were || 
unrealistic 
demands for those 
enduring over- 
crowded homes 
and workplaces 
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NI 
Munitions factories, such 
as this one in Westminster, 
London, were considered too 
vital to close during the 
pandemic. Young women 
workers were the worst 
affected by the disease 


day — and prescribed jam and sweets. “In two 
months,” he predicted, influenza “will be a 
thing of the past.” 

Often, recommendations proved difficult 
to put into practice. “Terribly overcrowded 
and insanitary conditions rendered any 
attempt to cope with the disease futile,” 
recognised a health report in Rotherham. 
Where up to seven people occupied one 
small bedroom, isolation, ventilation and 
cleanliness were impossible. Although the 
town had an isolation hospital, space was 
available only for the severest cases. 

It was hard to “keep warm” and “eat good 
food”. “We might as well ask for the moon... 
the luxury of sitting in front ofa roaring fire 
with all the windows open is not for rationed 
people”, rebuked the Bexhill-on-Sea Observer 
on 16 November 1918. 

Too few copies of the public information 
film were available. Local authorities had to 
apply in writing to borrow it, and prove that 
flu was already rampant in their area. 

The lack of internal plumbing made it 
hard for Brighton publicans to rinse glasses 
thoroughly, while dozens of people contin- 
ued to squeeze into the town’s trams because 
there were no resources to build any more. 

When action was taken, the reasoning 
behind it was sometimes questionable. 
Physiologist Sir Leonard Hill recommended 
the deep breathing of cool air and sleeping 
in the open. Several isolation hospitals 
apparently placed patients in “soaking wet 
beds and sprinkled them regularly with cold 
water to keep them completely sodden”, 
hoping it would stimulate their immune 
systems. Meanwhile, at the George Hotel, 
Nottingham, Sister Veitch offered flu victims 
electric shock treatment. 

Many key ways in which the disease was 
spread were not addressed. Schools in 
London only closed if staff absenteeism 
made it impossible to keep them open. 
Secondary schools remained open through- 
out, as did churches, on the grounds that 
during a crisis people should turn to > 
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religion, not be excluded from it. 

It was a case of business as usual in 
Britain’s factories, too. Those in the Black 
Country relaxed their no-smoking rules, 
believing that cigarette smoke would 
prevent infection. 

Public parades and pageants were also 
allowed to go ahead. Armistice celebrations 
on 11 November meant tens of thousands 
taking to the streets. 

The authorities’ reluctance to act, and 
confusion among doctors — who called 
influenza “the obscure disease” — left the door 
wide open for quack remedies such as 
Thompson’s Influenza Specific, which 
claimed to “act like magic”; and Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. Eating raw onions 
—as did the inhabitants of Saffron Hill— was 
also believed to keep “the dreaded scourge at 
bay”. Baffled doctors in Manchester pre- 
scribed an age-old tonic: whisky. 


Much talk, little do 

Although recognised as contagious, the 
disease was not mentioned in parliament 
until late October 1918, and was not made 
‘notifiable’ to the authorities until the third 
wave struck in early 1919. Even if it had been, 
there was no strategy for tackling it. Britain 
had no National Health Service until 1948, 
and there was only a patchwork of institu- 
tions to deal with health issues. The central 
board of health merely had power to give 
‘advice’ to local authorities, and the Local 
Government Board kept a low profile, 
issuing the occasional memorandum. 

Therefore, the British response was a 
decentralised and uncoordinated one. 
Every town had to rely on its own resources 
and existing facilities to cope with the 
outbreak. The result was the proverbial 
“much talk, but very little do”. 

Other factors compounded the country’s 
difficulties. The epidemic could not have 
struck at a worse moment. The First World 
War had diverted a vast number of medical 
staff: some 52 per cent of doctors were at the 
front. Those not in military service — doctors 
over 50 years old and often lacking up-to- 
date training — were run off their feet. At 
Kingston-upon-Thames, one doctor 
reported: “From early morning till late at 
night I have done nothing but rush from one 
flu patient to another.” Having been called to 
35 flu victims in one street, a Nottingham 
doctor simply told flu sufferers to pass his 
prescription on. At Bookham, Surrey, the 
only doctor was himself a victim. 

The medical profession didn’t fully 
comprehend the severity of the disease. In 
the summer of 1918, the Royal College of 
Physicians announced that Spanish flu was 
no more threatening than the still well 
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Crowds gather for Armistice Day in 
Trafalgar Square. But the parties and 
parades held here, and in towns and 
cities across the world, set off new 
deadly waves of infection 


Acontemporary sketch of the virus. Not 
until 1933, with the invention of the electron 
microscope, was HiN1 A identified 


Several quack remedies 
such as Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills made specious claims 
to cure influenza 
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“Good evening, I’m the new 
influenza!” Jokes and cartoons 
were common as newspapers 

and magazines wholly underplayed 
the seriousness of the disease 


BBC History Magazine 


remembered ‘Russian flu’ of 1889-94. 
The British Medical Journal accepted that 
overcrowding on transport and in the 
workplace was necessary to help the war 
effort, and implied that the inconvenience 
of flu should be quietly borne. 

Individual doctors tried to play down the 
severity of the disease to avoid spreading 
anxiety. In Egremont, Cumbria, where the 
death rate was appalling, the medical officer 
asked the rector to stop ringing the church 
bells every time there was a funeral because 
he wanted to “keep people cheerful”. 


No cause for alarm? 
The press did likewise. The Times suggested 
that the illness was probably a result of “the 
general weakness of nerve-power known as 
war-weariness”, and the Derby and 
Chesterfield Reporter, 12 July 1918, declared 
that it was “not really a matter for alarm”. 
The Manchester Guardian scorned protective 
measures: “Women are not going to wear 
ugly masks.” What’s more, masks would 
steam up people’s glasses, and be of 
“doubtful usefulness at mealtimes”. The 
Sussex Daily News joked that influenza was 
no more than “an ingenious attempt” to 
sabotage the forthcoming general election, 
while Hanningtons department store in 
Brighton declared that the best way of treating 
influenza was spending money at their sale. 
Other countries, no less affected by the 
war, made more rigorous efforts than Britain 
to deal with the flu. In the United States, 
schools, churches and cinemas were closed, 
and public gatherings were banned. Health 
departments distributed masks, shops were 
not allowed to hold sales, and funerals were 
restricted to 15 minutes. It was forbidden to 
travel by train unless you carried signed 
certificates that you were clear, and 
overcrowding was reduced by introducing 
flexitime at work. Parts of Arizona outlawed 
handshaking, and in San Francisco drink- 
ing fountains were sterilised with blowtorch- 
es every hour. Meanwhile, Canada built an 


emergency hospital for flu victims 
in Vancouver. 

In France, schools, theatres and churches 
were closed down, extra staff were recruited 
to clear rubbish tips, and spitting in the 
street became a criminal offence. Train 
passengers in Spain were “generously 
sprayed with foul-smelling disinfectant”. 

Australia succeeded for a while in 
imposing a national quarantine. Passengers 
had to stay in isolation before being allowed 
to enter the country. 

By the summer of 1919, when the flu 
pandemic subsided, 228,000 people had died 
in Britain. Letters to newspapers condemned 
the government’s slowness to demobilise 
doctors at the front, the authorities’ “timid- 
ity” to act, and “armchair complacency”. 

A correspondent in the Hackney Gazette of 

8 November 1918 had complained: “Schemes 
for checking these terrible visitations need to 
be thought out and prepared beforehand,” 
while another observer had remarked in the 
Perthshire Advertiser, 26 October 1918: 

“We possess much more stringent laws in 
regard to the health of animals than to that 
of human beings.” 

The crisis hastened the Local Government 
Board’s replacement by a new Ministry of 
Health. Meanwhile, scientists attempted to 
identify what had brought Spanish flu. 
Existing wisdom that the disease was caused 
by a bacterium was wrong. 

Only in 1933, with the invention of the 
electron microscope, did a team at the 
National Institute for Medical Research in 
London demonstrate that an extremely 
infectious virus (H1N1 A) caused influenza, 
and that droplets shed by coughing and 
sneezing transmitted it from person to person. 

Fifteen years earlier, the priorities of war, 
determination to play down the seriousness 
of the illness, and limited medical knowl- 
edge resulted in a state of inertia, and 
allowed Punch to quip that those citizens 
who “insisted on having influenza”, did so 
“at their own risk”. Hd 


Dr Robert Hume is a writer and former head 
of history at Clarendon House Grammar School, 
Ramsgate, Kent 


> Pale Rider: The Spanish Flu of 1918 and 
How it Changed the World by Laura Spinney 
(Jonathan Cape, 2017) 

> Britain and the 1918-19 Influenza 
Pandemic: A Dark Epilogue 

by Niall Johnson (Routledge, 2006) 
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> BBC World Service’s Pandemic beares 
is due to air in January SERVICE 
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In part 44 of his personal testimony 

series, Peter Hart reaches January 1918. 
While politicians wagered on how much 
longer the conflict would last, fierce battles 
continued in the skies and imprisoned 
conscientious objectors tried to keep their 
Spirits up. Peter is tracing the experiences 
of 20 people who lived through the First 
World War - via interviews, letters and 
diary entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


Conscientious objectors 
are freed from Dartmoor 
Prison in April 1917 


Incarcerated in Winchester 
Prison, men like Harold had 
very few privileges amid 

a harsh prison regime, with 
only mundane work such 
as making mail bags for 
entertainment. Or so the 
warders believed. 


6 The only writing facility 
was a slate and slate 

pencil and therefore if you filled 
your slate you had to rub it all 
out again. Periodically you were 
allowed to have notepaper in 
your cell anda pen and ink to 
write your monthly, or fort- 
nightly, letter. But a little 
ingenuity was used and some 
prisoners managed to make little 
ink-wells by taking a block of 
cobbler’s wax, making a hole in 
it, sinking a thimble into the 
wax and then covering it up with 


Harold Bing 


Born in Croydon in 1897, Harold was a 
conscientious objector. Released from a 
three-month prison stretch in Wormwood 
Scrubs in December 1916, in January 1917 he 
/ was re-arrested and given a further sentence. 
He would spend the rest of the war in prison. 


another piece of wax. That 
thimble you filled with ink. 


With ink pots of that kind the 
prisoners produced an 
improvised magazine called 
The Winchester Whisperer. 


It was written on small 

brown sheets of toilet 
paper, though of course one had 
to be very economical with toilet 
paper with which we were 
supplied. People wrote little 
essays or poems, or humorous 
remarks; sometimes little 
cartoons or sketches. All these 
bits of paper were passed 
surreptitiously from hand to 
hand and reached the editor, 
who bound them together with a 
bit of mail bag canvas for a cover. 
The Winchester Whisperer was 
then passed round secretly 
hidden under people’s waistcoats 
or up their sleeves. Despite many 
searches, no copy was ever 
captured by the warders, though 
I think some of them suspected 
its existence. 


When they were in solitary 
confinement, the conscien- 
tious objectors were almost 
completely isolated. 


Inter-communication 

between the cells was 
sometimes conducted by 
tapping on the walls or on the 
hot water pipes. Those who had 
a knowledge of Morse code were 
able to use this for conversing 
with the prisoner in the next cell 
or sometimes the next but one, 
or two or three along. I did hear 
of one prisoner who started a 
conversation with his neighbour 
not knowing Morse, by giving 
one tap for ‘A’, two taps for ‘B’ 
and so on, right through to 26 
taps for “Z’ — which must have 
been a very slow process indeed. 
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A two-seater DFW 
biplane of the type 
SORE Me downed by hardened air 
: ace James McCudden 


“This crew 
deserved to die, 
because they had 
no notion whatever 
of how to defend 
themselves” 


ALAMY 


By the start of 1918, Captain 
James McCudden of 56 
Squadron, Royal Flying Corps, 
was an aerial ace at the very 
top of his grim profession. His 
flight was the first to reach 
the total of 100 claimed 
victories and his own person- 
al score was climbing rapidly. 


I was about 10 miles east 
6G of the lines at 17,000 feet 
when I saw a two-seater below, 
and west of me, flying over the 
canal towards Le Catelet. 
Knowing that I was too high for 
him to see me I thought I would 
try to surprise him. I closed my 
radiator-blind and throttle, and, 
gliding in between the sun and the 
Hun, got down to his level at 9,000 
feet and saw that the machine was 
an LVG [Luftverkehrsgesellschaft]. 

I knew he hadn’t seen me, for 
his rear gun was pointing 
vertically upwards, showing that 
the gunner was not holding it, 
so when I got within good close 
range, about 100 yards, I pressed 
both triggers. I saw pieces of 
three-ply wood fall off the side of 
the Hun’s fuselage. Then the LVG 
went into a flat right-hand spiral 
glide until it hit the ground, a mass 
of flying wreckage. I hate to shoot 
a Hun down without him seeing 
me, for although this method is in 
accordance with my doctrine, it is 


James McCudden 


James qualified as a pilot in April 1916 and 
shot down his first aircraft in September. By 
June of 1917 he had been made a captain. 
That year he was flying the Sopwith Pup 
Scout with 66 Squadron, before transferring 
to fly the SE5a Scout with 56 Squadron. 


against what little sporting 
instincts I have left. 


However, he had little sympa- 
thy for incompetent German 
air crews. To them he was an 
executioner, as he brutally 
illustrated on 24 January. 


Ishot down a DFW 
G [Deutsche Flugzeugwerke] 
that was doing artillery work over 
Vitry at 12,000 feet. This crew 
deserved to die, because they had 
no notion whatever of how to 
defend themselves, which showed 
that during their training they 
must have been slack, and lazy, and 
probably liked going to Berlin too 
often instead of sticking to their 
training and learning as much as 
they could while they had the 
opportunity. I had no sympathy 
for those fellows, and that is the 
mental estimate which I formed of 
them while flying back to my 
aerodrome to report the destruc- 
tion of my 43rd aerial victim. 


War had certainly changed 
the young air mechanic who 
had cried when he saw 
Lieutenant Robin Skene and 
air mechanic Keith Barlow die 
when their Bleriot crashed on 
12 August 1914. The then 
19-year-old McCudden had 
wondered if “war was going 
to be like this always?”. Now 
he knew. 
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In early January, Haig was 
back in London for a series of 
meetings during which he was 
presented with his baton as a 
field marshal by George V. 


He asked me about the 
éé Cambrai mishap and he 
agreed that the country and the 
army must be prepared for a 
very hard time, for severe losses, 
and to be obliged to relinquish 
certain points and positions on 
our front. I told the king that it 
was very desirable to tell the 
army in a few unambiguous 
sentences what we were fighting 
for. The army is now composed 
of representatives of all classes in 
the nation, and many are most 
intelligent and think things out. 


A week later he had lunch 
with the prime minister, 
David Lloyd George, and the 
secretary of state for war, 
Lord Derby. 


Conversation turned on 
G the length of the war and 
some betting took place. Derby 
bet the PM 100 cigars to 100 
cigarettes that war would be 
over by next New Year. LG 
disagreed. I said I thought the 
war would be over because of 
the internal state of Germany. 
She could not continue after the 
coming autumn, because her 


Sir Douglas Haig 


Haig commanded the BEF on the western 
front. In November he had overseen the 
battle of Cambrai, where initial success had 
soon been reversed by a German counter- 
attack. The year had ended as it had began, 
with stalemate. 


population was degenerating so 
fast that, even if she won, there 
would not be the men to exploit 
and develop the country after 
the war. I also emphasised the 
critical nature of the coming 
four months on the western 
front if Germany did not make 
peace. All seemed to depend on 
the struggle now going on in 
Germany between the military 
and civil parties. If the military 
won, they would certainly try 
and deliver a knock-out blow 
against the western front, 
probably against France. 


Haig was almost right. The 
attempted ‘knock-out blow’ 
would be landed against 
Haig’s army on 21 March 
1918. This would be the 
decisive year of the war. Ei 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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> You can read some previous 
instalments of Our First World 
War at historyextra.com/ 
ourfirstworldwar 
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> The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. 

You can find regular TV and 
radio updates on =e 
historyextra.com BS 


“The enemy gunner shot out of the machine for all the world like a stone” 
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CONTR el! 


JULIUS CAESAR 


loved to roll the dice. And in 55-54 BC 
he took one of his greatest gambles yet, 
leading two invasions of Britain. These 
were meant to be glorious staging-posts 
on his journey to supreme power in 
Rome. But.as Guy dela Bedoyeére 
relates, a combination of poor planning, 
enemy chariots and inclement British 
weather almost left his career in tatters 


Complements the BBC One documentary Julius Caesar: The Making of a Dictator 


Julius Caesar, depicted 

in a first-century BC bust. 
The invasions of Britain in 
55-54 BC tested the Roman 
statesman’s leadership 
qualities - and talent for 
rewriting the past — to the 
absolute limit 


Caesar’s invasions of Britain 
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Artwork on an alabaster funerary urn depicts Rom 


isc 


ans and Gauls at war. Julius Caesar used alleged British support for 


Rome’s Gaulish enemies as a pretext for launching an assault on the mysterious island at the edge of Europe 


n late August 54 BC, Cicero, the 
celebrated Roman lawyer, was on the 
edge of his seat. His brother Quintus, 
commander of the XIV Legion, was 
with Julius Caesar on his second 
invasion of Britain. As Quintus’s 
letters arrived, taking about four 
weeks to reach Cicero in Rome, tales unfolded 
of the ocean, the tribes and settlements of the 
Britons, the battles, and the brilliance of 
Caesar’s leadership. 

Cicero gushed at the romance and glamour. 
“Oh, what a delightful letter was yours to me 
about Britain! I dreaded the ocean, I dreaded 
the coast of that island... what battles you 
have to write about!” 

Nothing could better illustrate one of 
Caesar’s main reasons for being in Britain at 
all. Invading this little known and remote 
island was a brilliant publicity opportunity 
for one of history’s greatest personalities. 

Gaius Julius Caesar (cl00—44 BC) was one 
of the most ambitious politicians and generals 
in history. From the beginning he took risks, 
sometimes insane ones. Captured by pirates 
in the Aegean in his mid-twenties, he raised 
his own ransom money. Once free he raised 
a fleet, returned and captured the pirates, 
ordering their throats cut before crucifying 
them. The invasions of Britain were typical 
ofa man who simply loved to roll the dice. 

Caesar wanted supreme power. He once told 
the inhabitants of a poor Alpine village that he 
would prefer to be “the first man here than the 
second in Rome”. And in Rome he shame- 
lessly courted the mob by putting on wild 


animal fights and theatrical performances. 

He brazenly used bribery, borrowing wildly 
to buy himself into the post of pontifex 
maximus (chief priest) at a very young age. On 
election day, mindful of his gigantic debts, he 
told his mother he would return as chief priest 
or not all. He knew that, if the vote came off, 
he would be made. It did, and he was. 

By 59 BC Caesar was consul, one of Rome’s 
two chief magistrates. He quickly margin- 
alised his co-consul Bibulus, passing 
legislation as if he was the only man in charge. 
Then Caesar managed to secure the governor- 
ship of Gaul. He was certain it would make 
him rich and provide him with the opportu- 
nity to win triumphs because of the military 
command that came with the job. 


Sharing women 

Conveniently, in 61 BC the Helvetii tribe had 
embarked on expanding their territory. That 
threatened Roman possessions in southern 
Gaul. The war to conquer all Gaul began in 
58 BC and Caesar had a vested interest in 
keeping it going. 

Not surprisingly, Caesar had enemies in the 
Senate. His army was a political threat and 
they knew it. But they couldn't stop Caesar 
using his friends (for the moment) Pompey 
and Crassus to persuade the Senate to have his 
governorship of Gaul extended by another 
five years. These three men had sewn up the 
Roman world for themselves in an arrange- 
ment now known to history informally as ‘the 
first triumvirate’. Crassus would die in 53 BC 
ina battle against the Parthians, and Caesar 


would go on to defeat and destroy Pompey at 
Pharsalus in central Greece in 48 BC. But for 
the moment the deal worked wonderfully to 
Caesar’s advantage. 

With his governorship extended, and his 
forces enlarged, Caesar could continue to 
wage a war of conquest in Gaul. It was a 
brilliant campaign that lasted nine years, and 
it gave Caesar the tantalising opportunity to 
cast his net, and burnish his reputation, yet 
further — by launching an invasion of Britain. 

By Caesar’s time Britain was known to be 
an island with tribes whose customs were a 
source of curiosity. On the edge of the known 
world, it lurked in the fog and mist like 
another planet. Caesar was fascinated by how 
groups of “10 to 12 men have wives together in 
common’, brothers and even fathers and sons 
sharing the same women. 

Caesar claimed the Britons had supported 
the Gauls in the war. It was an obvious pretext 
to invade. Perhaps it was even true —he 
believed the British ‘maritime tribes’ had 
migrated from Gaul. Caesar also claimed that 
he needed the intelligence it had proved 
impossible to get out of the Gauls. At the same 
time, he knew a war could make a sensational 
story because the powerful Gaulish Druids 
were thought to have originated in Britain 
and were still being trained there. 

Was it just greed? Suetonius, a later Roman 
historian, said Caesar apparently believed 
Britain would be an excellent source of pearls 
to add to his collection of gems and art. 
Seneca said Caesar could not bear the thought 
that the ocean might be a barrier to success. 
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A first-century AD brooch bearing 
the insignia of the Xth Legion, which 
found itself under British attack even 

before its ships had beached on 
the south coast 


Caesar relates his experiences to scribes, 
in ac19th-century painting. One of Caesar’s 
chief motives for invading Britain was to 
burnish his reputation but even he had to 
admit the operation hadn’t gone to plan 


To soften up the Britons, Caesar sent over 
a tame king of the Gaulish Atrebates called 
Commius, whom Caesar had made his 
puppet monarch. Commius was to tell the 
Britons to “seek Caesar’s protection” — in 
other words, give in to him. 

It was “late summer” 55 BC when Caesar 
hastily put together a 38-ship fleet, enough for 
two legions of about 5,000 men each and 
cavalry. Since Commius had told the Britons 
Caesar was coming, it’s no surprise a 
reception committee of Britons gathered 
on the clifftops of Kent to greet him. 

However clever Caesar was, or thought he 
was, he and his force were totally unprepared 
for the local conditions. It proved almost 
impossible for the heavily laden troops to 
beach the ships. They were forced to do this in 
deep water while being attacked by the 
Britons, and were too scared to disembark. 


Where eagles dared 

Taking advantage ofa lull in the Britons’ 
efforts, the standard-bearer of the Xth Legion 
famously took the initiative. “Leap down 
soldiers!” he cried, “unless you want to betray 
your eagle to the enemy.” He said he at least 
would do his duty. His shamed comrades had 
no choice but to follow him. It’s a marvellous 
vignette and one has to wonder whether 
Caesar embellished events to provide an 
allegory of his own leadership. 

The Britons were too smart to fight more. 
They had imprisoned Commius but now 
handed him back and sued for peace. They 
had no need of him anyway. They wanted 
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The Britons attacked 
in chariots. “Our 
troops were thrown 
into confusion,” 

said Caesar, before 
Showing how he 
saved the day 


Caesar gone without any more trouble: he 
obviously had nowhere near enough troops to 
finish them off. Caesar of course depicted this 
as a victory. He agreed to ‘pardon’ them. 
Under the circumstances he had no choice. 
“Peace was thus established,” he bragged. 

So far Caesar’s gamble had paid off—up toa 
point. Then things went badly wrong — again. 
The 18 transports still in the process of 
bringing the cavalry over were forced by a 
sudden storm to return to the continent. His 
cavalry was gone. 

Incredibly Caesar had also overlooked that 
the channel is tidal. Overnight a full moon 
brought an exceptionally high tide, swamping 
the remaining ships, and totally destroying 
12. It’s the only fixed date we have for this 
episode. Caesar says he arrived four days 


before. There was a full moon on or around 


30 August that year, so he must have landed 
on 26 August. 

The woad-caked Britons saw their chance. 
While Caesar organised repairs, the 
VIIth Legion was sent foraging, only to be 
attacked. The Britons revealed their secret 
weapon: the chariot. “Our troops were thrown 
into confusion,” said Caesar before showing 
how he (naturally) saved the day “at the most 
advantageous moment”. He raced into the fray 
and led the disorientated Romans back to 
camp. Just as the Britons were about to move 
in for the kill, Caesar lined up the legions and 
advanced, chasing the Britons off. Once more 
peace was arranged, Caesar demanding double 
the number of hostages previously agreed. 


Masterstroke or fiasco? 

Caesar promptly sailed back to Gaul. He had 
spun a tricky situation into what looked like a 
masterstroke. He had supposedly defeated the 
Britons in an exceptionally daring campaign. 
In reality he had nearly lost his entire fleet to 
the weather and tides. He could easily have 
lost all his men too. A defeat would have 
destroyed his career and had his enemies 
beside themselves with glee. Caesar must have 
known that even his most gullible fans might 
realise how close he had come to a fiasco. 

The following year, Caesar decided to do 
the job properly. This time he sailed over with 
five legions and cavalry — and Quintus Cicero. 
Caesar had the ships drawn up further ona 
gentler, sandy beach. The Britons made 
themselves scarce. Caesar said they were 
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Caesar was saved by a 
stupid mistake. It was 
an error that helped 
Claudius conquer 
Britain a century later: 
the Britons fell out 
among themselves 


scared by the size of his force but he would say 
that. More likely, the Britons had worked out 
that, by pulling back, Caesar would have to 
leave his fleet behind. 

Caesar walked into the trap. He caught up 
with the Britons 12 miles inland, driving 
them out of a fortified camp with the 
VIIth Legion “who formed a tortoise” with 
their shields. Next day, disaster loomed again. 
Forty ships had been destroyed by an 
overnight storm. The rest would need major 
repairs. Caesar had to return to the coast. The 
repair work would take a valuable 10 days. 


Romansrun ragged 

The Britons used the time wisely. They 
gathered under the command of 
Cassivellaunus, a tribal king of the 
Catuvellauni who ruled north-west of the 


Le 


Thames (now Hertfordshire). The endless 
internecine territorial disputes were set to one 
side in the interests of acommon cause. 

Caesar headed into Britain again, making for 
the Thames. The Britons used guerrilla 
warfare, with small units constantly attack- 
ing and withdrawing, being replaced by fresh 
troops. British chariots and cavalry ran the 
Romans ragged. The fighting carried on all 
the way to the Thames where Caesar found a 
place to ford. The Britons were waiting on the 
other side, having fortified the bank with 
stakes. According to Caesar, his troops moved 
so quickly that the Britons abandoned the 
riverbank. Is that true? Or were they simply 
pulling him in further? It’s clear the guerrilla 
war continued on the north side of the river. 
Caesar was dangerously extended. 
Cassivellaunus must have known that. 

Caesar was saved by a stupid mistake. 
It was a classic error that helped Claudius 
(reigned AD 41-54) conquer Britain a century 
later: the Britons fell out among themselves. 

The Trinovantes, a tribe in the Essex area, 
bitterly resented Cassivellaunus, who had 
killed their leader. Their leader’s son, 
Mandubracius, fled to Caesar for help. The 
Trinovantes realised they could serve their 
own interests by asking Caesar to send 
Mandubracius home in return for their help. 
With the Trinovantes onside, some other 
tribes came over to Caesar too. 


A bust of the lawyer and politician 
Cicero, one of the few Romans 
to leave us any evidence of 
Caesar’s invasions of Britain 


This supplied vital intelligence about 
Cassivellaunus’s sprawling settlement, 
population and cattle. Caesar attacked while 
Cassivellaunus attempted a diversion, 
ordering several Kentish tribes to attack 
Caesar’s naval base. But the Romans fought 
them off. Cassivellaunus capitulated. Either 
that or he realised his interests would be best 
served by getting shot of Caesar as fast as 
possible. Caesar demanded a “promise” of 
peace, hostages and tribute and sailed back to 
Gaul. It was already the middle of September 
and he needed to prepare for winter and 
politicking in Rome. 

Caesar’s leadership won him enormous 
loyalty. At some point in the invasions, 
reported by Plutarch, a soldier dashed into 
a marsh to rescue centurions trapped by the 
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Britons. Caesar was watching and ran to greet 
the soldier, who then threw himself at 
Caesar’s feet, begging his pardon for having 
lost his shield. However, in reality the story 
also shows how tricky the fighting was. 

The campaign of 54 had had Cicero excited 
and fascinated. He was also a little chastened. 
“Your letter gives me to understand that we 
have no reason either for apprehension or 
exultation.” So what had really happened? It 
was obvious that Quintus had made it clear to 
his brother that the campaign of 54 hadn't 
exactly been a sensation. 


Atriumph over adversity? 

When Caesar wrote up his tales of derring-do 
in Britain for his Gallic Wars he wasn’t stupid 
enough to pretend it had all gone swimming- 
ly. The news about the difficulties of bringing 
the Britons to heel was bound to filter back to 
Rome. But he was smart enough to present it 
as a triumph over adversity. Indeed, he 
probably exaggerated the problems to amplify 
his achievements. The fact that Quintus had 
had time to write poetry and compose a 
tragedy in his tent speaks volumes. 

Caesar scarcely mentioned Britain again. 
He returned to Gaul, mourning the death of 
his daughter, Julia, who had died in child- 
birth while he was in Britain. She was 
married to Pompey and it marked the 
beginning of the end of their alliance. 

If Caesar had never bothered with an 
account of his invasions of Britain in his 
Gallic Wars, we would know almost nothing 
about them. We would only have Cicero’s 
letters and a few other scattered references. 
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showing Vercingetorix, 
who united Gaulish tribes 


LEFT: A c48 BC coin 


in the fight against 
Caesar 

BELOW: Evidence of 
Roman influence: 

an eagle onacoin 
minted under the 
auspices of the 
British chieftain 
Caratacus, 30-45 AD 


There is not a single archaeological feature or 
artefact definitively associated with Caesar’s 
British campaigns. But, recent excavations 
near Pegwell Bay in Kent (which corresponds 
with Caesar’s description) have uncovered 
evidence of first-century BC Roman military 
activity that might be the evidence archaeolo- 
gists have been seeking for generations. 

The real impact on Britain was slow-burn. 
Caesar’s career moved on. Within a decade he 
would be dictator perpetuus (dictator for life) 
in Rome, ambition having taken him to the 
top in a uniquely dangerous new variant ona 
post traditionally only used in times of 
emergency. His enemies in the Senate believed 
he was trying to become king. Misjudging the 
mob, who adored Caesar, they assassinated 
him in March 44 BC. 

Meanwhile Britain was caught in a Roman 
tractor beam. Caesar didn’t introduce Britain 
to the Roman world, but he did hugely 
accelerate the process. For decades there had 
been cross-channel trade with the 
Mediterranean world. Britain’s metal ores and 
agricultural products were exchanged for the 
prestige goods the tribal leaders coveted. 
Italian wine and oil were among the prized 
luxuries they consumed and had deposited in 
their tombs as grave goods. 

Now more than ever the British tribes looked 
to Rome for support in their conflicts. Their 
leaders also gradually adopted the trappings 
of Roman power, especially in the south-east. 
Latin words and Roman symbols appeared on 
their coins and abstract images gave way to 
more classical style art like eagles and 
realistic portraits. 


Roman legionaries — shown here in a first to third-century AD 
relief - were rattled by the Britons’ use of guerilla warfare 


By the time Caesar’s great nephew and 
adoptive son Augustus was emperor (27 BC— 
AD 14) some kings in Britain willingly sought 
his protection. Roman money and military 
support propped up loyalist tribal chieftains. 

The final piece in the chain was when 
Claudius, badly in need of a victory to prove 
his worth as an emperor, used those connec- 
tions to justify and prosecute a war of 
conquest in AD 43. More than anything else, 
he needed to match and exceed the achieve- 
ments of his forbears. Merely by going to 
Britain at all, Caesar had set a benchmark for 
audacity. If Caesar had never bothered with 
Britain, perhaps Claudius would have looked 
elsewhere for his triumph. 

In Caesar’s extraordinary life, the invasions 
of Britain were a sideshow. But they set in 
train a series of events that changed this 
island’s history forever, echoing right down to 
our own times in an ever-changing relation- 
ship with the continent of Europe. 

Guy de la Bédoyére is a historian and broadcaster, 
specialising in ancient Rome. His books include 
The Real Lives of Roman Britain (Yale, 2015) 


> SPQR: A History of Ancient Rome 
by Mary Beard (Profile Books, 2016) 


> Anew documentary, Julius 
Caesar: The Making of a Dictator, 
presented by Mary Beard, is due to 
air on BBC One soon 
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Winding roads. 
Learning curves. 


Our walking tours stretch minds as well as legs as we 
criss-cross some of Europe’s finest landscapes on historic 
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‘Encompassed all my interests. The walks were varied, 
the food and wine excellent and the visits to view the 
art an absolute treat.’ 
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CALL THE MEDIEVAL 
SEX DOCTOR... 


Love, sex, contraception, prostitution - 
relationships could be a minefield in the 
Middle Ages. Katherine Harvey turns 
medieval sex doctor, dispensing advice 
on everything from faking virginity 
to death by celibacy 


ion 


A couple get amorous 
in this 14th-century 
illustration from the 

poem Romance of the 

~~ Rose. But how did 

ee medieval lovers 

ee cope with issues 
like impotence, 
contraception 
and STIs? 


Call the medieval sex doctor 
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© lmamanwhoisin 
love with someone 

who doesn't love me 
back. What can I do? 


The medieval sex doctor replies: 

Many men in your situation will turn to love 
magic, and there are plenty of potions and 
spells that may help you to secure a 
woman’s affections. Some say that putting 
ant eggs in a woman’s bath will arouse her 
passions, or that sprinkling periwinkle in 
food will encourage love. Wearing henbane 
about your person may also make you 
irresistibly attractive. Of course, the church 
does not approve of such activities, and if 
you are accused of using love magic you 
may find yourself hauled before the church 
courts. So proceed with caution! 

lam also concerned that you may be 
suffering from lovesickness, due to your 
unrequited feelings. If you are experienc- 
ing symptoms such as sleeplessness, 
melancholy and a racing pulse, you need 
to seek a cure. Rest, warm baths and 
good food (such as lamb and ripe fruit) 
will help. You probably need to be bled or 
purged to rebalance your humours. 

You may also find it helpful to contem- 
plate other beautiful women, and to think 
of this particular woman’s faults. For the 
good of your health, you must quickly 
persuade your beloved that she also 
loves you, or else persuade yourself 
that you do not love her. 


A lovesick poet and the 
object of his affections, 
c1300. Putting ant eggs 
in her bath may ensure 
she reciprocates, says 
our doctor 


Ihave 8 children 
and we can’t 

afford any more. 
What can we do? 


The medieval sex doctor replies: 
This is a predicament in which many 
couples find themselves, since 
procreation is the main purpose of 
marriage and children are very 
expensive! If your husband is agree- 
able, the best solution is a pact of 
abstinence - but remember that to 
deny the marital debt to your spouse 
without their consent is a sin. 


dren are only conceived when both 


your husband withdraws before 


a woman’s body, so try sneezing or 


people favour amulets: it is said that 
holding jet, or wearing a weasel’s 


genitals with certain oils and herbs, 
including wild mint, is also effective. 
If you do become pregnant, there are 


you for using these potions. Indeed, 
remember that attempting to prevent 


you about this in confession, and 
impose heavy penances. 


My husband and 


Alternatively, there are various things 
you can try to prevent conception. Chil- 


partners emit seed - so if, for example, 


ejaculating, you will not get pregnant. 
Movement can make the seed run out of 


testicles around your neck during sex, 
will prevent conception. Anointing the 


herbal concoctions that you can drink 
- but the church courts can prosecute 


jumping about after intercourse. Some 


pregnancy is a sin. Your priest may ask 


© I’m about to get married, but I’m not 


The medieval sex doctor replies: 
The bad news is that there are several 
ways to test whether you are a virgin. 
One is to examine your urine: a virgin’s 
urine is thin and clear, and she 
urinates more delicately and for 
longer than a corrupted woman. The 
good news is that, unless your new 
husband is a physician, he probably 
won't do such a test! He will, however, 
expect you to experience some pain 
and bleeding when you first have 
intercourse. If this doesn’t happen, he 
may well become suspicious. 

Some women who find themselves 
in your predicament arrange their 


a virgin. Will my husband know (or 
how can I stop him finding out)? 


wedding so that they will be menstru- 
ating on the wedding night. This blood 
is darker and less gushing than the 
blood of lost virginity, but your 
husband may be fooled. Alternatively, 
there are substances which you can 
rub into your private parts to make 
them constrict and help you feign 
virginity. Powdered blackberry is 
good for this. 

| have heard stories of Italian brides 
who insert leeches into themselves 
so that blood comes out and the man 
is deceived. But this is risky, and you 
must take great care that they do not 
go in too far. 
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Not so special delivery: 
if you can’t cope with 
more children, try 
wearing weasel 
testicles around your 
neck to stop conception 
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A 13th-century marriage scene, overseen by a priest whose own chastity puts 
him in mortal danger. If he doesn’t rebalance his body by expelling semen 
regularly, says our doctor, he could die - although masturbation is a big no-no 


It certainly is possible to die of 
celibacy, but fortunately it rarely 
happens. The problem is that for 
your body to remain balanced and 
healthy, it needs to expel semen 
on aregular basis. If this doesn’t 
happen (for example, because you 
are a priest vowed to celibacy), 
semen can build up, damaging the 
heart and causing headaches, 
weight loss and eventually, in 
serious cases, death. 

The good news is that the body 
usually rebalances itself through 
nocturnal emissions of semen, 
and most churchmen agree that 
this (unlike masturbation, which 
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you should avoid) is not a sin. 
Lifestyle changes can help too. Be 
careful about your diet: semen is 
made from digested food, and 
some foods produce more semen 
than others. Avoid rich foods such 
as red meat (fish is much better for 
you), and beware wine, which 
warms both the stomach and the 
genitals and provokes lechery. 
Monks undergo regular blood- 
letting, and so should you; the 
interchangeability of bodily fluids 
means that this will help to keep 
your celibate body in balance. 
If you follow this advice, you can 
keep your vow and remain healthy 
in both body and soul. 


ae 


The first thing you need to establish is 
whether the problem is permanent or 
temporary. Could you be a victim of 
magic? There have been unfortunate 
cases in which newly married men have 
been made impotent by a jealous former 
lover. If this might be your problem, you 
should consult a priest who will probably 
recommend penance and exorcism. 

If magic is not involved, then medicine 
may help: a powder of vulture’s kidney 
and testicle, mixed with wine, is a good 
cure for impotence. When you intend to 
have sex, make sure that the conditions 
are right: rich foods (such as meat and 
eggs) and alcohol increase desire, as 
does warmth, so you should heat the 
room by lighting a fire. 

If none of this works, you may be one of 
those unfortunate men who (perhaps due 
to a defective liver and heart) are 
permanently impotent. In this case, your 
wife has every right to an annulment, 
because sex is an integral part of 
marriage, as I’m sure you knew before 
you got married. You should expect to be 
subject to a thorough examination and, if 
you are unable to perform, your marriage 
will almost certainly be judged invalid. 


oat ona = 
A couple exchange a ring, c1360-75. 


Powdered vulture’s kidney is the orderof \ 
the day if impotence blights wedded bliss 7? 
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The m 
Your friend is right to be c 
and not just because fornication is 
asin. You can catch all sorts of 
unpleasant diseases from these 
women. For example, many have 
a nasty burning sickness, which 
makes urination extremely painful. 
You should also be concerned 
about leprosy. Although a woman 
who has had sex with a leper may 
appear healthy, the leper’s semen 
remains inside her and turns to a 
putrid vapour. When your penis is 
exposed to this vapour, it will be 
absorbed through your pores and you 
will be infected with leprosy. 


If you have relations with a woman 
you suspect of being leprous, you 
should immediately wash your penis 
with urine or vinegar, and take yourself 
to the phlebotomist for intensive 
bleeding. This should be followed by a 
course of purgatives and ointments, 
perhaps containing wood dry rot or 
mercury. If this doesn’t work, and you 
develop sores on your penis, you will 
have to visit a surgeon who may cut 
away the diseased flesh and apply 
quicklime to the affected area. 

To avoid such unpleasant and 
expensive treatments, | strongly 
suggest you listen to your friend and 
stay away from brothels. 


Th lies: 
To begin with, according to the 
church you have certainly committed 
the sin of sodomy, and should 
confess and do penance as soon as 
possible. As to whether there is 
something wrong with you: some 
men are afflicted with physical 
defects that make them especially 
prone to this vice. Most men enjoy 
sex with women because it provokes 
the expulsion of superfluities via the 
pores in their penis. But in some men, 
these pores are obstructed, and their 
superfluities are expelled through 
pores in the anus. Consequently, it 
gives them pleasure to be rubbed 
there, and they like to play the part of 
the woman. There is no cure for these 
unfortunate individuals, but luckily 
very few men are afflicted in this way, 
so you are unlikely to be one of them. 
Unfortunately, many others engage 
in sinful practices as young men and 
become sodomites by habit. You are 
in danger of becoming one of these 
men if you are not careful to resist 
further temptation. There is no 
reason why you should not enjoy 
sex with a woman, and for the sake 
of your soul you must not repeat this 
serious lapse. My advice would be 
that you find yourself a wife as soon 


as possible. Ej 
Katherine Harvey is a Wellcome Trust Research 
Fellow at Birkbeck, University of London 


> Medicine and Society in Later Medieval 
England by Carole Rawcliffe (Sutton, 1995) 
> A Cultural History of Sexuality in the 
Middle Ages edited by Ruth Evans 
(Bloomsbury, 2012) 
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KIRKER CULTURAL TOURS 
FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


Kirker Holidays provide a range of carefully crafted escorted holidays, with fascinating itineraries designed for those with an interest in 
history, art, archaeology, architecture, gardens and music. Groups typically consist of 12-22 like-minded travellers, in the company of an 
expert Tour Lecturer. 


THE BATTLES OF MONTE CASSINO 


SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAYS | 13 APRIL & 6 SEPTEMBER 2018 


The focus of our new tour is a study of the major battles which took place as part of the Allied invasion of Italy in 1943/44, including the infamous conflict over 
the hill-top abbey at Monte Cassino. Our tour lecturer, the historian and author Richard Goldsbrough, served in the 1st Queen’s Dragoon Guards, and has more 
recently turned to Balliol College, Oxford to further his study of military history. He will lead us through the key locations from the landing sites of Operation 
Avalanche to the battlefields at Anzio and Monte Cassino. 


Starting in the area around Salerno, the tour moves northwards to Monte Cassino, allowing us to follow the | 
events chronologically. We begin with the landings of the US 36th Infantry Division before travelling to the 
Allied headquarters at Caserta, learning about the four battles for Cassino and ending at Anzio where the 
last major Allied landings took place. The tour takes us to the spectacular Amalfi coastline, to the ancient 
Greek temples at Paestum, and through the mountainous landscapes of Lazio and Campania. 


Price from £1,998 (April, single supp. £358) or £1,896 (September, single supp. £290) per person for seven 
nights including flights, accommodation with breakfast, five lunches (some will be picnics), seven dinners, all 
sightseeing, entrance fees and gratuities and the services of the Kirker Tour Lecturer, Richard Goldsbrough. 


Speak to an expert or request a brochure: — : Cy 
020 7593 2284 cur cote ont ae IVT 


www.kirkerholidays.com FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 
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The mystery of Nefertiti 
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Has the world 
been blinded 
by Nefertiti’s 
beauty? 


Nefertitis beguiling bust has today 
made her one of the most widely 
recognised figures of the ancient 
world. But, asks Joyce Tyldesley, 

do this Egyptian queens 
accomplishments 3,000 years ago 
really merit her modern-day acclaim? 


She’s gotthe look 

Ever since Nefertiti’s 

bust was discovered ina 

workshop in the royal city 

of Amarna 106 years ago, 

Egyptologists have been 

trying to unravel the 

mystery of the real woman 

behind the hauntingly 
beautiful portrayal » 
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The mystery of Nefertiti 


n 1333 BC the young Egyptian 
king Tutankhamun decided to 


abandon the royal city of Amarna. 
The sculptor Thutmose, supervi- 
sor of a large workshop specialis- 


ing in the production of royal 
images, was a man entirely 


dependent on royal patronage. He 
had little choice but to pack up his 
tools and follow his king. Thutmose sailed 


away from Amarna, leaving behind a city 


filled with royal sculptures and a storeroom 


crammed with unwanted works of art. 
Not long after his departure, the city’s 


sculptures were viciously attacked by those 
opposed to the Amarna regime, and many of 
the statues were reduced to fragments. The 
storeroom, however, remained untouched. 
Here, on 6 and 7 December 1912, a German 
archaeological team led by Ludwig Borchardt 
discovered more than 50 pieces, including a 


startlingly lifelike bust of a queen. The 
woman was unlabelled, but she wore the 


unique flat-topped blue crown that identified 
her as Nefertiti, consort to Tutankhamun’s 


predecessor, Akhenaten. 

Nefertiti’s bust had been carved from 
limestone, then covered with a layer of 
gypsum plaster, which allowed Thutmose 
or one of his workmen to create the fine 


definition of the muscles and tendons in her 
neck, to add creases around her mouth and 


under the eyes, and to emphasise her 
cheekbones. Paint then gave Nefertiti a 


smooth pink-brown skin, deeper red-brown 
lips, arched black brows and a colourful floral 
collar encircling her slender neck. Her right 
eye was created from rock crystal; her left eye 


is missing. 


The birth of Tut-mania 


As beautiful as it undoubtedly was, Nefertiti’s 


bust wasn’t the most significant discovery 
made by an Egyptologist in the early 20th 


century. That accolade must go to Howard 
Carter who, in November 1922, unearthed 
the burial place of Tutankhamun. This was 
the only near-intact tomb to have been found 
in the Valley of the Kings, and it was packed 
with precious grave goods. Carter’s spectacu- 
lar discovery came at a time when the western 
world was still reeling from the First World 
War and the flu pandemic that followed it. 


A desire for fun and distraction existed 


alongside an increased interest in religion and 
the occult, and Egyptology was suddenly the 
height of fashion. “Tut-mania’ had been born. 


Within months of the discovery of 


Tutankhamun’s tomb, Nefertiti’s bust (which 
had been moved to Germany in 1912) went on 
display in Berlin’s Neues Museum. The bust 
fitted perfectly with the art deco style that was 


starting to embody postwar opulence and 
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glamour. Nefertiti had a disconcertingly 
modern appearance, yet she was the creation 
of a sculptor who had lived and died more 
than 3,000 years ago. Ample publicity ensured 
that long queues of admirers arrived daily at 
the museum. This, of course, resulted in yet 
more publicity and even longer queues. As 
Tutankhamun remained frustratingly 
invisible, sealed in his coffins in the Valley of 
the Kings, replica Nefertitis left Berlin to 
travel the western world. Soon, Nefertiti had 
become Egypt’s most familiar queen: an 
acknowledged ancient world beauty. 

Why does Nefertiti’s bust appeal to so 
many of us? Is it simply because, after a 
century of being told that it is beautiful, we 
expect to find it so? Or is there a more 
scientific explanation? Many of us find 
symmetrical faces attractive —and 
Nefertiti’s is certainly that. 

Defined by her flat-topped crown, Nefertiti 
quickly passed into popular culture as an 
exotic and powerful woman. Her image, often 
reduced to a silhouette, has been used to sella 
wide range of luxurious products, while her 
crown has assumed a rich cultural afterlife of 
its very own. In the 1935 film The Bride of 
Frankenstein, Elsa Lanchester’s hair was 
subjected to the highly fashionable Marcel 
wave, then stretched over a wire frame to 
create a modern version of the crown, with 
a white lightening bolt on each side. This hair- 
style was later copied by Magenta the castle 
maid, in the 1975 film version of the 
Rocky Horror Show. By the end of the 
20th century, Nefertiti had made a 
considerable cultural impact. 

But there’s a downside to our modern 
obsession with Nefertiti’s bust — and that’s its 
power to distort our understanding of 
the past. Thutmose’s beguiling work of art 
has made Nefertiti a major player in our 
modern perception of ancient Egypt. But 
does that mean that she actually was a major 
player as a flesh-and-blood human being 
3,000 years ago? 

We have more images of Nefertiti than any 
other Egyptian queen-consort, which 


Nefertiti's bust fitted 
perfectly with the art 
deco style that had 
come to embody 
postwar opulence 
and glamour 


suggests, to some people, that the answer 
to the question is yes. Surely, they argue, 
this proves that there was something 
exceptional about her. Others have 
countered that the abundance of images 
is simply a result of large quantities of 
Amarna art being preserved in the 
abandoned royal city. 

Neither argument wins the day decisively. 
For me, it seems that the only way we can 
establish if there truly was something 
extraordinary about Nefertiti is to reconsider 
what we know about her life. 

Unfortunately, most of that life remains 
shrouded in darkness. What we do know is 
that Nefertiti was the chief wife of the ‘heretic 
king’ Akhenaten, and that she bore him six 
daughters. Akhenaten ruled Egypt at a time of 
unprecedented wealth and power from 
approximately 1353-1336 BC. He built the 
city of Amarna, and dedicated it to the 
worship of one solar god, the Aten. 


Divine children 

Like all of Egypt’s consorts, Nefertiti was 
effectively the king’s deputy. We have images 
of her ‘smiting’ or executing the enemies of 
Egypt, a role normally reserved for kings. 

Her religious role is less easy to define, but 
we know that she played a prominent part in 
the cult of Aten. It is rare to see a woman 
acting as the primary contact with a god, yet 
Nefertiti is shown making offerings in a 
female-only temple. It seems likely that she 
was more than a conduit between mankind 
and the divine. As Akhenaten’s solar religion 
eliminated Egypt’s traditional gods, it 
allowed the king and queen to take their 
place. To all intents and purposes, Akhenaten 
and Nefertiti became the divine children of 
the Aten. 

Can we conclude from this that Nefertiti 
was indeed exceptional among Egypt’s 
consorts? First we need to consider the role 
played by her formidable mother-in-law, and 
wife of Amenhotep III, Queen Tiy. At the 
turn of the last century, before the discovery 
of her bust, Nefertiti was completely over- 
shadowed by her formidable predecessor. Tiy, 
it was accepted, developed the role of the 
politically active consort and queen mother. 
Nefertiti merely followed her lead. 

Tiy, like Nefertiti, maintained a high public 
profile throughout her marriage. She was 
depicted alongside her husband on public 
monuments and in private tombs, and her 
name was linked with his on inscriptions and 
in diplomatic correspondence. Tiy was closely 
identified with the solar goddesses Maat and 
Hathor. In the Theban tomb of the courtier 
Kheruef, we can see Tiy sailing, godlike, 
alongside the solar god Re, and we can see her 
sitting on a throne that bears an image of the 
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Three female 
royals in 
14th-century 
BC Egypt 


The argument continues to rage 
over how much power these 
Egyptian women wielded 


Thejunior partner 

A relief of Nefertiti (right) and her 
husband, Pharaoh Akhenaten, 
worshipping the solar god, the 
Aten. Joyce Tyldesley is 
unconvinced by claims that 
Nefertiti continued to rule after 
Akhenaten’s death 


Tiy thetrailblazer 

A fragment of a statuette 
depicting Queen Tiy, wife of 
Amenhotep III. Tiy appears 
to give the lie to the theory 
that Nefertiti was the first 
Egyptian queen to exercise 
significant political power 


Ancienteminence 
We’ve been left more 
images of Nefertiti than any 
other Egyptian queen-con- 
sort. Is this a reflection 
of her pre-eminence 


3,000 years ago? 
The power behind the throne? 
A bust of Nefertiti’s daughter Meritaten, 
who may have succeeded her mother as 
queen-consort and acted as regent to 
the young Tutankhamun 
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queen as a human-headed sphinx, trampling 
two female prisoners. Outside Egypt, at 

the Nubian temple of Sedeinga, Tiy was 
worshipped as a form of the goddess 
Hathor-Tefnut. 

Clearly, both Tiy and Nefertiti were 
allocated religious and political power, with 
Tiy (who was mentioned in diplomatic 
correspondence) perhaps more prominent 
in the political sphere, and Nefertiti (who 
made offerings in temples) winning in the 
realm of religion. But — and this is a big ‘but’ 
—neither woman ever demonstrated a power 
that was equal to, or higher than, their king. 
Can we really state that Nefertiti was uniquely 
powerful? On this evidence, no. 


The vanishing queen 

Much of the debate around Nefertiti’s 
exceptionalism — or lack of it— centres on her 
later years. What became of her when her 
husband, Akhenaten, died? Did she flourish, 
or fade into obscurity? 

Our last dated view of Nefertiti comes from 
the Amarna tomb of the courtier Meryre II. 
Here a wall scene shows the royal family 
enjoying a festival during Akhenaten’s 
regnal year 12. Our last dated reference to 
Nefertiti comes four years later, when a 
barely legible graffito mentions the “Great 
King’s Wife Nefertiti”. As Akhenaten’s final 
recorded regnal year is year 17, it seems that 
Nefertiti was alive and performing the 
normal consort’s duties shortly before her 
husband’s death. 

However, the graffito was only discovered 
and published in 2012. For many years prior 
to its publication, Egyptologists had believed 
that Nefertiti vanished soon after her 
husband’s regnal year 12. This should not 
have been a problem. Egyptian history is rife 
with vanishing queens. We don’t usually seek 
to find these women; we assume that they 
have either died or retired from public life. 
But, such has been the impact of Nefertiti’s 
bust upon our imaginations, we have refused 
to accept that she could have died or retired 
without anyone commemorating the fact. 


Could Nefertiti have 
ruled Egypt either 
as a solo king or 

as aregent, before 
Tutankhamun 
came to the throne? 


Visitors crowd around a bust of Nefertiti in Wiesbaden, Germany, 1954. This strikingly 
modern visage, created by a sculptor 3,000 years ago, captivated people around the world 


Reluctant to lose sight of Nefertiti, 
Egyptologists developed a complicated 
series of scenarios based on the assumption 
that Nefertiti had been banished from 
Amarna. This has since been disproved. 

The 1970s saw the development of a more 
plausible theory. Philologist John Harris 
suggested that Nefertiti had transformed 
herself into a female king to rule alongside 
Akhenaten as a co-regent. After Akhenaten’s 
death, Harris proposed, she may have ruled 
Egypt either as a solo king or as a regent, 
before Tutankhamun came to the throne. 


Breasts and wide hips 

This theory is supported by a certain amount 
of indirect, inconclusive evidence. For 
example, a gilded statuette included among 
Tutankhamun’s grave goods shows a crowned 
royal figure with breasts and wide hips. Some 
experts have interpreted this as a statuette 
originally intended for a female ruler: a piece 
created for King Nefertiti, repurposed by 
Tutankhamun. 

It’s an alluring hypothesis but it’s seriously 
flawed. And that’s because it seems that 
Nefertiti was succeeded as queen-consort by 
her eldest daughter, Meritaten. If anyone was 
in a position to act as Tutankhamun’s regent, 
it was surely the daughter, not the mother 
whom she had replaced. 

Let’s return to the Amarna tomb of 
Meryre II. Here an incomplete scene shows a 
king and queen illuminated by the rays of the 
god Aten. The queen is Meritaten, standing 


besides her husband, the short-lived pharaoh 
Smenkhkare. Further evidence of Meritaten’s 
status is provided by a cartouche, declaring 
her to be “King’s Great Wife Meritaten”. So, if 
we are seeking a powerful female operating at 
the end of the Amarna Period — perfectly 
placed to serve alongside her husband — it is 
to Meritaten, not Nefertiti, to whom we 
should look. 

Nefertiti is frequently included on the list 
of Egypt’s kings. Yet we don’t have a single 
image or fragment of text to prove that she 
was ever anything other than a prominent 
queen-consort, one ofa line of powerful royal 
wives including her mother-in-law Tiy, and 
her daughter Meritaten. Would we have 
developed our fascination with Nefertiti, and 
our determination to see her as somehow 
special, without the discovery of her haunt- 
ingly beautiful bust? It is impossible to say, 
but it seems unlikely. Hi 


Joyce Tyldesley teaches online Egyptology 
courses at the University of Manchester. 

Her book Nefertiti’s Face: The Creation of an Icon is 
published this month by Profile 


DISCOVER MORE 


BOOKS 

> Amarna Sunset by Aidan Dodson 
(American University in Cairo Press, 2009) 
> Tutankhamen’s Curse: The Developing 
Story of an Egyptian King by Joyce 
Tyldesley (Profile Books, 2012) 
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“Forget the image of a fey, 
floaty lady: Mary Shelley 
was practical and 
pragmatic. She rolled up 
her sleeves and got on with 
it,” says Fiona Sampson 


Photography by Jeni Nott 


/ FIONA SAMPSON 


Mary never shook off the consequences 
of eloping with Shelley” 


Two hundred years after the publication of Frankenstein, Fiona Sampson speaks to 
Ellie Cawthorne about the extraordinary and unconventional life of its author, Mary Shelley 
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PROFILE FIONASAMPSON 


Fiona Sampson is a prize-winning poet and writer 


whose work has been published in more than 


30 languages. She has received an MBE for services 
to literature, and is professor of poetry at the 
University of Roehampton. 


LIN CONTEXT | Mary Shelley was 


born in 1797 to anarchist writer William 
Godwin and feminist philosopher Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Aged 16, her life changed 
course dramatically when she eloped with 
the married poet Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Two years later in 1816, she began her first 
and most famous novel, Frankenstein. She 
and Shelley were married following the 
suicide of his first wife and lived mostly in 
Europe until 1822 when Percy drowned in 
a boating accident. A widow at 24, 

Mary returned to London with her one 
surviving son where she continued to write 
and edit novels, travelogues and poetry 
until her own death in 1851, aged 53. 


Why did you wantto writeanew 
biography of Mary Shelley? 

Just as Frankenstein is reinvented for every 
generation, so is Mary Shelley. In the past, 
she was primarily seen as her parents’ 
daughter or Percy’s wife, and a tendency to 
think of her as a character rather than an 
actual person still remains. But of course she 
was all the things the rest of us are: incon- 
sistent, nuanced and complex. The fact that 
she was mysterious and mixed is exactly 
what makes her so fascinating. 

Mary also lived at a pivotal moment in 
time, when the Enlightenment had shifted 
fully into Romanticism, and she was 
surrounded by the people who were shaping 
the ideas and culture of her day. Her late 
mother, feminist philosopher Mary 
Wollstonecraft, was both famous and 
notorious. Meanwhile, her father William 
Godwin was the equivalent of a modern-day 
media don. All sorts of influential people 
came to the house, from William Blake and 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge to US vice president 
Aaron Burr. Later, when Mary had become 
one half ofa literary power couple in her 
own right, she was friends with a whole host 
of famous figures, from Lord Byron to 
Alexandros Mavrokordatos, the first premier 
of independent Greece. 


Aged16, Mary eloped to Europe with 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. Do you think she 
realised how this decision would 
change her life unalterably? 

I think she absolutely had no notion of the 
consequences. Mary had been brought up to 
bea good girl and she never could get her 
head around the fact that by running off 


with Percy she’d become the opposite. She 
was always striving to win approval from her 
father, and she thought that by entering into 
‘bohemiar’ society with Percy —a commu- 
nity that believed in free love — she was 
following his philosophical ideals, and those 
of her late mother. 

When the couple returned to London after 
their money ran out on their elopement, 
they were both genuinely astonished that 
their friends, and Mary’s father in particu- 
lar, didn’t welcome them back with open 
arms. To have affairs at the time was a 
privilege of the gentry, but to openly advocate 
free love as Percy did was truly radical—so 
radical, in fact, that after his first wife 
Harriet killed herself (in large part because 
he had abandoned her), Percy was refused 
custody of his children. 

Because she had thrown off the rules of 
conventional society by running off with 
Percy, people around Mary could never quite 
understand that she wasn’t self-willed and 
spontaneous like many of those around her. 
She was a loyal friend, daughter and wife, 
and an excellent, doting, committed mother, 
— but all of these somewhat old-fashioned 
virtues were discounted and misread by 
those around her thanks to the lifestyle she 
had chosen. When Percy went on to have 
other affairs, people generally felt that, as 
Mary had elected to live by those rules, she 
didn’t deserve any sympathy. 


Can you tellus about the unusual 
circumstances in which Mary came 
up with the idea for Frankenstein? 
Mary’s stepsister Claire Clairmont was the 
cause of various crises, but this was one 
instance where her actions had a positive 
outcome. Claire had slept with Lord Byron, 
and wanted to try and capture the heart of 
the famous poet. Astonishingly, in 1816 she 
persuaded Mary and Percy to trek across 
Europe to Geneva, where Byron had rented 


“Mary was so young 
when she wrote 
Frankenstein - it was 
an extraordinary 
achievement” 


the Villa Diodati on the shores of the lake. 

Due to a volcanic eruption at Mount 
Tambora in Indonesia, 1816 was called the 
year without a summer. It was extraordinar- 
ily cold, there were red skies and thousands 
across Europe were starving. Forced inside 
by this apocalyptic weather, the group joined 
Byron and his doctor John Polidori at the 
Villa Diodati. One evening, they began 
reading scary stories and Byron threw down 
a challenge to his friends: to write a horror 
story of their own. While both the poets — 
Byron and Percy — gave up fairly early, 
Polidori went on to write The Vampyre 
(generally considered to be the first vampire 
story) and Mary began writing Frankenstein. 
It became absorbing for her almost 
immediately and within nine months the 
book was finished. 


Why was Frankenstein so significant? 
It had a real shock of the new. Gothic tales 
were popular at the time, especially in 
Germany where they were called schauerro- 
man or ‘shudder novels’, but Frankenstein 
was something different. In a literary sense, 
it was significant because it saw Mary invent 
two enduring archetypes. First, there’s the 
irresponsible mad scientist who goes for 
blue-sky thinking, regardless of the ethical 
consequences. And then there’s the conse- 
quence itself: Frankenstein’s creature, 
threatening because he is both nearly — and 
yet at the same time not quite — human. 

Another thing that makes Frankenstein so 
fascinating is that Mary was so young when 
she started it — only 18. She was experiment- 
ing with form, essentially learning how to 
write a novel. How did she have the concen- 
tration and certainty to do it, particularly 
when the messages surrounding her were 
not supportive? She was constantly hearing 
how gifted Percy was, how famous Byron 
was, or that her father was so distinguished. 
Mary could so easily have just been the paste 
to hold this sandwich together, but somehow 
she managed to be so much more. I think 
that’s an extraordinary achievement. 


Mary was widowed at 24 when Percy 
drowned in aboating accident. What 
was early widowhood like for her? 
When Mary returned to London in 1823, a 
year after Percy’s death, more than eight 
years had passed since their elopement but 
she was still socially ostracised. Even as a 
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“Because of the 
lifestyle she had 
chosen, people 
didnt think 
Mary deserved 
any sympathy” 


Mary Shelley, aged about 43. Widowed at 24, Mary “had to make a literary career for herself, without much help”, says Fiona Sampson 


widow and member of the gentry, she wasn’t 
given a living. Her father-in-law wanted to 
take her surviving son away but Mary 
resisted and was loaned an allowance to keep 
him. Meanwhile, the fact that she was a 
woman, and — even worse — a scandalous 
woman, made it very difficult for her to get 
writing work. 

I think that the loss of her husband and 
other children [only one of her four children, 
Percy Florence, survived childhood] had an 
enormous impact on Mary. Loss was pretty 
normal in those days, but she does seem to 
have missed out over and over again. Things 
seemed to fall apart in her hands. Yet despite 
everything, she kept going, which took 
courage. In London she led a very solid, 
quiet life. It seems she had no appetite for 
adventure any more. She did have offers of 
marriage, but didn’t pursue them — I think 
she'd had a bellyful. 

Mary was intensely private, particularly 
after Percy’s death. Many people, including 
friends, criticised her for being cold, 
suggesting she didn’t seem to mourn Percy 
enough. However, her journals and letters 


reveal that she wasn’t cold at all, far from it. 
She really struggled with the fact that she 
was perceived to be this frosty ice maiden, 
when underneath she was “lava”, really 
burning up with grief. 


Mary was writing and editing through- 
outher life, so why do you think she 
is often remembered only as the 
author of Frankenstein? 
Many people view Mary as a one-hit 
wonder, but it’s important to remember that 
she wrote Frankenstein aged 18, but lived to 
be 53. In her widowhood, she spent a lot of 
time pitching books for her father, or 
editing Percy’s work, and she often wrote 
anonymously. 

Part of the problem with her later novels 
is timing. The rehabilitation of Mary’s 
reputation as a female novelist who managed 
to have an interesting and substantial 
literary career happens to coincide with a 
time in which we’re not terribly interested in 
the kind of stuff she was writing. There’s not 
much of an appetite at the moment for big, 
realist, historical dramas. And then another 


passion of Mary’s was biography. She 
contributed to several volumes of biographi- 
cal encyclopedias and seemed to have liked 
the steady thoroughness of that work. 


What conclusions did you come 

to about Mary? 

To forget the image ofa fey, floaty lady. Mary 
was practical and pragmatic; she rolled up 
her sleeves and got on with it. It wasn’t as 
though many doors were open to her — she 
had to make a literary career for herself, 
frankly without much help. She wasn’t only 
extremely able, she also worked incredibly 
hard, and was conscientious above all. Her 
diaries and letters reveal that there were 
many sides to her — she was funny, scatty, 
charming, witty, loyal and steady. I came to 
the conclusion that Id really 
like to have known her. 


Ta Search if 


In Search of Mary Shelley: 
The Girl Who Wrote 
Frankenstein 

by Fiona Sampson 

(Profile, 320 pages, £18.99) 
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Become an examiner with Cambridge 


Cambridge Assessment International Education is growing and over 10000 schools in more 
than 160 countries are now part of our Cambridge International learning community. We are 
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We are welcoming examiners in History for the We offer: 
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International A Level and Cambridge Pre-U. ee 


assessment of Cambridge International 
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Roosevelt scholars — his landmark 
Franklin D Roosevelt and American 
Foreign Policy (1979) still stands as the 
classic text for those wanting to 
understand the 32nd president’s 
approach to international relations. 
That Dallek has chosen to revisit 
Roosevelt now, in this substantial yet 
accessible political biography, is 
significant: he argues that Roosevelt’s 
presidency has lessons for the 
contemporary US. 

The overarching theme of his book 
therefore, is that the American political 
system has been capable of generating 
candidates in the past whose 
commitment to national interest 
exceeds their “flaws and ambitions”, 


Robert Dallek’s 
analysis of FDR 
acts as botha 


GETTY IMAGES 


paean anda 
warning on 
American 
leadership 


American i Icon 


Nl Ss enjoys a magisterial biography of one 
of the United States’ most celebrated political leaders 


Franklin D Roosevelt: 
A Political Life 

by Robert Dallek 

Allen Lane, 704 pages, £30 


ROBERT DLLEK & When aaked to name 


FRANKLIND. their greatest presi- 
ROOSEVELT dent, Americans 
consistently rank 
Franklin D Roosevelt 
in the top three. His 
companions in that 
assessment — George 


two of the momentous challenges of the 
20th century — the Great Depression 
and the Second World War — he also 
fought against the endless difficulties 
facing a disabled man in an unsympa- 
thetic era, to be elected to office an 
unprecedented four times. Known for 
his boundless optimism and ability to 
speak to and for the ‘man on the street’ 
(despite his own patrician origins), 
Americans met his death in office in 
April 1945 with genuine national grief. 
Roosevelt’s reputation and legacy has 


and continues to have that potential 
today. In these times of “demoralisa- 
tion”, Dallek aims to remind people 
“what great political leadership” looks 
like so they might recognise it as they 
face modern-day challenges. 

The centre of Dallek’s argument 
(much like his previous work on foreign 
affairs) is that Roosevelt was a highly 
skilled practitioner of practical politics, 
who was never too far ahead of public 
support. The key to his success in chal- 
lenging times lay in his ability to unify 
and build a consensus around political- 
ly workable solutions to the problems 
facing the nation. For the Great Depres- 
sion, it was a welfare system centred 
on an expanded federal government to 
protect citizens. In international affairs, 
it was, at first, accommodation with 
isolationist opinion and gradually a 
more engaged and purposeful leader- 
ship role for the US in the world. A less 
sympathetic assessment could describe 
Roosevelt as unprincipled, but Dallek 
clearly sees virtue in political skill. 

Nevertheless, Dallek does not shy 
away from describing the president’s 
limitations, and details the many 
miscalculations he made, such as his 


Washington and Abraham Lincoln long attracted historians and biogra- 

— clearly mark Roosevelt out as an phers keen to illuminate the motives of 

exceptional national leader. Not only this most enigmatic of men. Robert 

did he guide the United States through — Dallek is one of the world’s premier 
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COMING SOON... 
“In our February issue, we'll be speaking to Thomas Asbridge 
about the war-mongering medieval monarch Richard the Lionheart. 


Plus we'll hear historians’ verdicts on recent books ranging from 
ancient Rome to the Second World War” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 


failed attempts to ‘pack’ the supreme 


Waves of time 


court with those amenable to his pro- 
gramme. He also notes the darker side 
of Roosevelt’s politics that pandered to 
popular prejudice. The internment of 
the Japanese-Americans, the failure to 
support the struggle for black equality 
and the lack of attempts to intervene 
directly in the Holocaust all raise major 
questions of his presidency. Yet despite 
these clear failings, Dallek agrees with 
Roosevelt’s assertion that “better the oc- 
casional faults of a government that lives 
ina spirit of charity than the consistent 
omissions of a government frozen in the 
ice of its own indifference”. 

Dallek’s focus on practical politics 
leaves little space for this underlying 


FDR played a large 


MICHAELSCOTT praises an impressive book that 
explores humanity’s stormy relationship with the seas 


On the Ocean 
by Barry Cunliffe 
Oxford University Press, 640 pages, £30 


Focusing on both the 
Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, Sir Barry 
Cunliffe’s latest 
fascinating book charts 
how these two seas have 
helped shape human 
outlook, invention, 
discovery, decisions and events from 
prehistory to AD 1500. What fascinates 
Cunliffe is the complex relationship 
homo sapiens have with the sea. On the 


It’s an idea that has also been empha- 
sised by Cunliffe’s own previous works, 
which have focused on the development 
of those living on Europe’s Atlantic coast 
(Facing the Ocean, 2003); the ways in 
which the European landmass has been 
influenced by the oceans that surround it 
(Europe Between the Oceans, 2008); and 
the oceans’ contribution to the develop- 
ment of multiple civilisations between 
Europe and China (By Steppe, Desert and 
Ocean, 2015). In this new book, Cunliffe 
picks up many of the themes and ideas of 
his previous works and combines them. 

On the Ocean begins by looking at the 


° ° primary role the sea plays in stimulating 
par tincr eating one hand, it feeds and nurtures us, our thirst for discovery, as well as in our 
the divisions that excites our curiosity, stimulates our understanding of the physical world, and 

oe ingenuity and encourages us to rise indeed its role as an allegory for life. It 
exist in modern to a challenge. Yet at the same time, goes on to explore developing knowledge 
° one it is something of which we are innately about prevailing winds, currents and 
American P olitics —and rightly — fearful, thanks to its tides, and then recounts the earliest 


idealism of the president. This is difficult 
to square with the overall ideological 
direction of his presidency, his complex 
character, and the many and varied 
experiences of his pre-presidential life 
and career. 

Ultimately, Roosevelt’s approach to 
politics played a large part in creating 
the divisions that exist in modern 
American politics. His often-stated 
dream was to realign the parties by 
ousting staunch conservatives in his own 
party and making the Democrats a clear 
liberal alternative to the Republicans. 


wilful and unpredictable nature. 
As Cunliffe puts it: “The sea is known 
to be alien and dangerous, yet few can 
resist its challenge.” 

The importance of human engage- 
ment with and on the water has been 
underlined in the last two decades by 
a range of publications, such as Horden 
and Purcell’s The Corrupting Sea (2000), 
John Julius Norwich’s The Middle Sea 
(2006) and David Abulafia’s The Great 
Sea (2011). These titles echo back to 
Fernand Braudel’s The Mediterranean 
and the Mediterranean World in the Age 
of Philip II (1949), which argued 


attempts to take to the seas. Cunliffe 
then takes a chronological look at the 
development of human communities 
and their increasing engagement with 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
through history, from 5300 BC to 1510 
AD, even throwing in a brief technical 
interlude on ship and sail design. 

This is a grand and beautifully 
illustrated work. It offers a fascinating 
perspective from which to understand 
human development and achievement, 
one that brushes aside the still too 
dominant cultural and disciplinary 

divides that have become 


However, he perhaps failed to realise for the importance of commonplace in historical 
that such a scheme would only work if considering the study, as well as 
a president as politically skilful as him development of providing a welcome 


held power. civilisations from antidote to 
With this important biography, Dallek the perspective event-driven 

offers not only a timely and fascinating not of the land, history. i 

picture of a great president completely butofthesea. § [ARM 7 7 NMED 

at home in the cut and thrust of Wash- Michael Scott is 
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The ‘Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street’, pictured in 
1945. David Kynaston 
draws on a huge range of 
sources for his history of 
the Bank of England 


On the money 


CATHERINER SCHENK admires a long but successful distillation 
of the Bank of England’s complicated 320-year history 


Till Time’s Last Sand: A History of 
the Bank of England 1694-2013 

by David Kynaston 

Bloomsbury, 896 pages, £26.99 


AVI Central banking has 
seh undoubtedly been a con- 
i} troversial area of econom- 
. | icand political debate in 
recent years. On the one 
hand, central banks have 
been accused of failing in 
= their duty of care to the 
financial system by not preventing one of 
the greatest financial crises in history. 
On the other, their quick action to help 
the market recover its nerve by bailing out 


come public figures, appearing regularly 
in front of parliamentary committees 
and in the media to explain their 
decisions. Right now central banking is 
returning to our attention, with the likeli- 
hood of a tapering of the ‘quantitative 
easing’ that has kept interest rates so low 
for the past decade. 

This shifting emphasis has coin- 
cided with a range of anniversaries that 
prompted several ambitious programmes 
of historical research by central banks 
around the world. Kynaston’s monumen- 
tal history of the Bank of England makes a 
welcome addition to this library. 


The Bank of England was not quite the 
world’s first central bank (that accolade 
goes to Sweden’s Riksbank, established in 
1668), but it was certainly the leader and 
model for all that followed. The promi- 
nence of the British economy in the first 
two centuries of its operation ensured that 
the bank would be a prominent guide for 
the operation of both national and inter- 
national economic relations. 

To trace this history, Kynaston has 
used the extensive historical records of 
the bank itself, including letters, minutes, 
policy papers and memoranda. Scholars 
have long benefited from these irreplace- 
able insights into the evolution of the 
British and world economic, social and 
political systems, so Kynaston is able to 
draw on previous histories of the bank, 
as well as a wealth of other historical 
research. But his search for evidence ex- 
tends even further, to the archives of the 
British government and to those of other 
banks in the City of London, to create 
an ‘outside in’ perspective of the Bank of 
England’s development. 

Kynaston is well known for taking on 
huge thematic projects and making them 
understandable, and this is the key 
strength of this volume. His readable and 
engaging style leavens what might have 
become a rather more turgid survey, given 
the huge scope of his project. Over 300 
years of complicated history, institutional 
change and the technicalities of a central 
bank’s role in monetary and financial 
stability, presented a huge challenge for 
the author to produce a coherent, useful 
and yet digestible overview. The book is 
exceptionally long, but it is leavened by 
personal pastiches, anecdotes and pithy 
quotations. It follows a chronological 
approach, but avoids a Whiggish tone of 
inevitable progress by highlighting the 
internal and external debates about the 
bank’s role, albeit with a lighter touch on 
the past 20 years. 

The book is a great achievement and 
provides an important reminder that the 
central banks we have today are not 
operating as originally designed, and that 
their evolution has sparked controversy 


some banks and providing funds to repair His engaging sty le and debate over centuries. Hi 

= others is widely credited with avoiding leavens what might 1 

- another economic depression. : Catherine R Schenk is professor of economic 

6 Central bankers themselves have be- beena tur: ‘gid Survey and social history at the University of Oxford 
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Royalist recipes 


Lady Fanshawe spent much 

of the Civil War years 
travelling, recording recipes 
and remedies along the way 


ANNHUGHES recommends a fascinating culinary take on one 
woman's attempt to make it through the Civil War alive 


Lady Fanshawe’s Receipt Book 
by Lucy Moore 
Atlantic, 482 pages, £20 


In the 1670s, and in 
reduced circumstances, 
the widowed Lady Ann 
Fanshawe wrote a 
memoir of her married 
life with the royalist 
diplomat, translator and 
poet, Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. Addressed to her only 
surviving son, it offered a vindication 
of her husband’s conduct, and a bitter 
critique of King Charles II. 

These memoirs are well-known to 
specialists, but Lucy Moore’s illuminat- 
ing study breaks new ground by 
combining them with a less familiar 
source, Fanshawe’s ‘receipt’ or recipe 
book, a compilation of medicinal 
remedies, as well as a compendium for 
cooks. The importance of such compila- 
tions to understanding female roles and 
networks (as recipes were shared 
between friends and kin) is now being 
recognised, and here the ‘receipt book’ 


Master of war 


contributes significantly to Fanshawe’s 
account of her family’s experiences. 
Moore focuses on Ann as a Civil War 
heroine, with separate chapters covering 
each year from 1643 (when she joined her 
father at Charles I’s royalist headquarters 
in Oxford and fell in love with Richard 
Fanshawe) to the Restoration of 1660. 
Each chapter begins with a relevant 
recipe. In 1645 we are offered a rich 
concoction of eggs, cream, nutmeg and 
wine that made up “a Sacke posset, the 
besst that is”. Moore connects this 
curative to Ann’s illness following the 
delivery of her first child (the first of 14 
she would have), who died shortly after 
his birth. Similarly, “A Vinegar to wash 
the teeth for the scurvy”, in which the 
best white wine vinegar was to be mixed 
with pine needles ideally gathered in 
Roehampton, is linked with Richard’s 


Ann’s memoirs recount 


escapes from storms, 
shipwrecks and pirates 


ROBINLANEFOX considers a new portrayal of Hannibal, 
one of the ancient world’s most formidable military icons 


Hannibal 
by Patrick N Hunt 
Simon and Schuster, 384 pages, £18.99 


; Most famous for crossing 
1 De the Alps with elephants 
HANNIBALD 224 invading Italy, 


Hannibal still fascinates 
historians and military 
instructors. The Carthag- 
inian’s career was certainly 


remarkable. In 216 BC, his cavalry 
thrashed the Romans at Cannae. After 


lumbering around southern Italy until 
203 BC, he was recalled to north Africa 
where he was defeated by Scipio at Zama 
in 202 BC. Later, he tried to reform 
Carthage’s oligarchs but was forced out 
and took refuge in Asia with King 
Antiochus III. He unsuccessfully urged 
yet another war against Rome, and was 
left to circulate among minor Asian 
dynasts, remaining a feared name among 
Romans. Finally, aged 64, he took poison 
to avoid being captured. 

Little is known about Hannibal 


illness following capture and imprison- 
ment after the battle of Worcester in 1651. 


Ann’s book was compiled during her 
precarious, itinerant life after Charles I’s 
defeat. Usually pregnant, with a brace of 
small children and as much luggage as 
could be gathered, Ann frequently 
managed to join her husband in his 
European wanderings. Her memoirs 
offer stories of narrow escapes from 
shipwrecks, storms, pirates and 
highwaymen in Ireland, France, Spain 
and the Netherlands. Apparently brave 
and ingenious, she escapes from Cork 
within earshot of Cromwell’s guns in 
1649, and tricks an official into giving 
her a pass to travel to France in June 
1659. In Moore’s typically striking 


personally and there is no significant 
addition to the ancient evidence here. 
Instead, Patrick Hunt brings several fine 
qualities to this much-studied tale. He 
writes without frills and has kept up with 
recent literature, from the constraints of 
supplies on the army at Cannae to the 
themes of passion and lust among north 
African leaders. 

Hunt’s particular expertise is practical 
and topographic. Since 2009, he has 
reconstructed details of Archimedes’ 
defence of Syracuse. He has also led 
Hannibal expeditions in the Alps and 
directed the Stanford Alpine Archaeology 
Project for 18 years. Soberly, his text states 
“where exactly Hannibal crossed the Alps 
remains unknown in the absence of 
sufficient archaeological evidence”. 
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phrase she drew on “a spider’s web of 
favours” to ensure her family’s survival. 

Lucy Moore puts a refreshing stress on 
the excitement as well as the trauma of 
civil war, but she perhaps takes the 
memoirs too much at face value as a 
straightforward description of events. 
Fanshawe produced a carefully crafted 
adventure story, with herself as its loyal, 
resourceful and modest heroine. 
However, it is important to remember 
that several contemporaries disagreed 
with this self-presentation. 

Moore writes vividly and her study is 
well founded in recent scholarship on 
women, writing and the Civil War. She 
also contextualises Ann’s experiences 
through comparison with other women, 
which, although useful, occasionally 
blurs the focus on the Fanshawes. On 
the other hand, there could have been 
more extensive comparison with other 
women’s accounts of their husbands, 
such as those written by the republican 
Lucy Hutchinson, and the disillusioned 
royalist Duchess of Newcastle. 

Overall this is an engaging and 
original study. Moore’s account of the 
resourceful Lady Fanshawe has much to 
offer anyone interested in women, royal- 
ism and the civil war. 

Ann Hughes is professor of early modern 
history at Keele University 
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Hannibal has a continuing fan club and 
this book is sure to be a reliable addition 
to their libraries. However, while it 
presents what we can assume by implica- 
tion, it never engages in a principled way 
with the arguments for following one 
ancient source rather than another. Nor 
does it grapple with wider controversies. 
Sound judgment is the book’s watchword. 
Those embarking on the subject for the 
first time may prefer to begin with Serge 
Lancel’s vigorous shorter volume, Adrian 
Goldsworthy’s compelling military 
history or the Carthage-based discussions 
by Richard Miles. 

Robin Lane Fox is an emeritus fellow of 
New College, Oxford, where he taught 
ancient history 
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WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest 
books, check out our weekly podcast 
at historyextra.com/podcasts 


Potted history 


KATE DAVISON enjoys a rollicking ride through the history 
of our enduring love-hate relationship with alcohol 


A Short History of Drunkenness 
by Mark Forsyth 
Viking, 256 pages, £12.99 


Covering the entire story 
of “how, why, where and 
when mankind has got 
merry, from the Stone 
Age to the present” is a 
tall order for a self-pro- 
claimed ‘short history’. 
Indeed, a little over 200 pages is not 
much to relate thousands of years’ 
history of anything, let alone drunken- 
ness, which — as Mark Forsyth points out 
— probably predates human society itself. 
Yet, he succeeds in distilling a coherent 
narrative with a dry sense of humour, 
making for a highly readable account. 
Forsyth’s search for the sozzled of 
centuries past results in a romp through 


an array of historical drinking occasions. 


The reader is whisked from an ancient 
Sumerian bar to a 1920s New York 
speakeasy, via a Greek symposium, a 
medieval English alehouse and a dinner 
party with Stalin. The chapters cover 
such an assortment of times and places 
that the book’s central premise — that 
drunkenness is (and always has been) a 
human reflex — is difficult to deny. 

Also hard to argue with is the intrinsic 
allure of the topic, especially when 
recounted with such a keen eye for detail. 


A pair of 
drunkards, 
depicted ina 
c1750 cartoon 


Forsyth includes not just where and when 
people got drunk, but how: the jokes and 
songs that animated the taverns of Ur in 
ancient Mesopotamia; the seating plan of 
a Roman convivium; or the customers 
and conventions of a Wild West saloon 

— without the Hollywood trappings. 
Almost every page contains something 

to arouse curiosity. We learn how 
Socrates could hold his drink, that vodka 
may have caused the Russian Revolution 
and that, once George Washington had 
hung up his presidential seal, he got 
down to the real business of running one 
of America’s biggest distilleries, serving a 
range of flavoured whiskies and brandies 
made from apple, persimmon and peach. 

Drunkenness may be everywhere in 
human history, but its manifestations 
and meanings are specific to each society. 
This is what makes it such rich pickings 
for cultural history: embedded in the 
how, where and when of drinking are 
cultures’ rituals, customs and beliefs. 
Although Forysth notes this potential, 
his pace is too brisk to exploit it fully. 
Veering across centuries and continents, 
there’s no time to dwell on wider social 
attitudes revealed by drinking habits. 
For all its wealth of descriptive detail, the 
book is self-consciously light on 
scholarly analysis. 

The off-the-cuff style is well suited to 
this approach and will entertain many, 
though perhaps not all: a chapter called 
“The Dark Ages’ is unlikely to win over 
early medievalists, nor would historians 
working in the vibrant field of intoxi- 
cants agree that, as he suggests, they 
have ignored the minutiae of drink- 
ing. However, readers looking 
for a lighter take on a fascinat- 
ing aspect of history will surely 
raise a glass to this enjoyable 
book, and deservedly so. Ei 
Dr Kate Davison is a lecturer 
in 18th-century history at the 
University of Sheffield 
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Online course 


EGYPTOLOGY 


The University of Manchester offers the UK’s only accredited 
Egyptology courses delivered entirely online. Several short 
courses in Egyptology-related subjects are also available. 


Courses include: 


Certificate in Egyptology programme: 


A three year online course which provides an opportunity for the serious, 
academic study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Diploma in Egyptology programme: 
A two year extension programme to the Certificate in Egyptology which 
provides for more in-depth, serious, academic study of Egyptology (120 credits) 


Short Courses in Egyptology: 

Six week, non-credit bearing courses in Egyptology-related topics, such as: 
* Queens of Ancient Egypt 

* Gods and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt 

* Tutankhamen 


Course Tutors: Dr Joyce Tyldesley & Dr Glenn Godenho 


For further details please visit our website: 


www.egyptologyonline.manchester.ac.uk 


*Terms and conditions apply. Subject to availability. Visit our website for full terms and conditions. 
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Black and British: 

A Forgotten History 

by David Olusoga 

Pan Macmillan, 624 pages, £9.99 


In this remark- 
able volume, 
David Olusoga 
places black 
Britons and their 
ancestors at the 
heart of British, 
European, African and 
Caribbean history. After 
opening the volume with a 
poignant reflection on his 
experience of racism as a child 
of mixed heritage in Britain in 
the 1980s, Olusoga moves on to 
analyse the long history of 
black Britain. 

In 14 well-researched 
chapters, he delves into the 
links between black history 
in contemporary Britain, 
archaeological findings relating 
to black Romans in the north of 
England and the tight and 
often painful links that Britain 
developed with Africa and the 
American continent from the 
16th century. 

Building on the work of Peter 
Fryer, James Walvin, Marika 
Sherwood and many others, 
Black and British details trading 
links and social and cultural 
encounters between people of 
African and European 
descents. These resulted in 
power struggles, 
new ties, and 
policies 
regulating the 
circulation of 
black bodies 


within and 


A portrait 
believed to be 
the free man 
Francis Barber, 
Samuel 
Johnson’s 
servant 


a ¢ History (Hurst, 2018) 


outside of the British empire. 
Olusoga’s narrative moves from 
Bunce Island in West Africa, 
where many captives were held, 
to the hardship and brutality of 
enslavement in the Caribbean. 

Crucial to this volume is the 
formation of the idea of 
blackness through economic 
dominance and colonial 
subjugation, as defined by 
British slavers and colonial 
administration. Yet although 
they were instrumental to the 
construction of a one-sided 
national narrative for centu- 
ries, these groups are not the 
main focus of Olusoga’s book. 

Olusoga investigates 
the lives of free black people in 
Britain, from anonymous 
characters in Hogarth paint- 
ings to famous figures of the 
18th century, such as Francis 
Barber and Olaudah Equiano. 
He also traces the trajectories 
of deported Maroons and black 
Nova Scotians’ journeys back 
to Africa, and covers African 
and Caribbean soldiers fighting 
during the world wars. 
Meanwhile, Olusoga debunks 
several myths about the history 
of black Britain, including the 
idea that it began with the 
arrival of the so-called 
“Windrush generation’ after 
the Second World War. 

This beautifully written book 
invites readers to reflect on the 
detrimental impact of narrow 
national narratives. It is 
a sobering yet hopeful 
reminder that, in 
the 21st century, 

black British 
history cannot 
be further 
marginalised or 
simply ignored. 
Dr Olivette Otele’s 
forthcoming book is 
Afro-Europeans: A Short 


PAPERBACKS 


Passchendaele: 
ANew History 

by Nick Lloyd 

Penguin, 432 pages, £9.99 


Fought between 
July and 
November 1917, 

J Passchendaele 
(also known as 
4) the third battle of 
Ypres) remains 
one of Britain’s most conten- 
tious First World War battles, 
and one that has come to 
epitomise the supposed futility 
of Field Marshal Haig’s western 
front strategy. 

Nick Lloyd’s fine book offers 
a welcome reassessment of the 
battle. Solidly based on primary 
documents and an impressive 
command of the secondary 
literature, its use of German 
archives brings an important 
dimension to the discussion. 
Lloyd suggests that the battle 
was a “lost victory” for the 
British, and that the success of 
operations led by General Sir 
Herbert Plumer between 
20 September and early October 
has been unjustly neglected. He 
stresses the damage inflicted on 
the German defenders, while 
acknowledging the high price 
paid by the Allied attackers. 

Lloyd’s criticisms of General 
Sir Hubert Gough’s clumsy 
attempts to achieve a break- 
through at the beginning of the 
battle are fair and, as Gough’s 
boss, Haig must share the 
blame. However, Lloyd 
underplays the command 
culture that allowed Gough 
his head; Haig gave some 
perfectly sensible advice, which 
Gough chose to ignore. This 
was a systemic failure in the 
British Army. 

Having always striven for 
nuance in my writing, I was 
disappointed to find myself de- 
scribed by Lloyd as an “apolo- 
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gist” for Haig. I also disagree 
with his views on whether Haig 
was right to fight on to the Pass- 
chendaele ridge in October and 
November; I read the evidence 
in a rather different way. 
Nonetheless, this is an 
impressive book. 

Gary Sheffield is the author of 
Douglas Haig: From the Somme to 
Victory (Aurum, 2016) 
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Blood Royal: The Wars 

of Lancaster and York, 
1462-1485 

by Hugh Bicheno 

Head of Zeus, 432 pages, £9.99 


Blood Royal 
plunges readers 
into the Wars of 
the Roses, after 
Edward IV’s 
stunning victory 
at Towton had 
won him the crown. Lucidly 
written and soundly researched, 
the book provides a highly 
readable overview of the 
bloodbath that ended the 
Plantagenet dynasty and wiped 
out a large proportion of the 
English aristocracy. 

Hugh Bicheno is essentially 
a military historian. This shows 
in his accounts of the battles — 
from major confrontations like 
Tewkesbury or Bosworth to 
minor engagements such as 
Edgecote — which are full of 
tactical and strategic insight, 
as well as familiarity with the 
period’s murderous weaponry. 

Bicheno has a nice eye for 
location, having visited the 
battlefields himself, and makes 
a point of consulting regional 
studies, as can be seen from 
an excellent bibliography. 
Strongly recommended. HJ 


HUGH BICHENO 


tay 


Desmond Seward’s books include 
The Wars of the Roses (Folio, 2011) 
and Richard III (Folio, 2014) 
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Mixing murder, science and mysticism, there are twists and turns aplenty in 


Llobregat’s thriller set at the time of Barcelona’s 1888 World Fair, shown above 


FICTION 


Riddle beneath La Rambla 


NICK RENNISON relishes a Gothic mystery set in the dark 
underbelly of 19th-century Barcelona 


The Secret of Vesalius 
by Jordi Llobregat 
Riverrun, 592 pages, £20 


Daniel Amat is leading 
a comfortable life as 
an academic in Oxford 
r when he is summoned 
SECRET back to his native 
VESAEUS* Barcelona by news of his 
jorpiibiwcar= father’s death. The Cata- 
lonian city is in a state 
of febrile excitement. The year is 1888 
and the Barcelona World Fair is due to 
begin in a matter of weeks. However, the 
opportunities this offers are threatened 
by dark deeds. The mutilated bodies of 
several young women have been found, 
and wild rumours of monsters lurking in 
the sewer system have been circulating. 
Daniel, haunted by terrible memories 
ofa lost love, yearns only to return to 
his scholarly pursuits in England, but is 
drawn unwillingly into the search for 
the killer. He joins forces with Fleixa, a 
disreputable journalist in desperate need 
ofa scoop to save his flagging career, and 
Pau Gilbert, a brilliant medical student 
with a strange secret to hide. The three 
of them follow clues that Daniel’s father 


E 


has left behind and take up the pursuit 
of the murderer. As time ticks down to 
the grand opening of the World Fair, 
more bodies are found and the mystery 
surrounding the deaths grows ever more 
labyrinthine. At its centre is a lost book 
by the Renaissance anatomist Andreas 
Vesalius that the deranged killer believes 
may hold the key to life, death and the 
resurrection of the human body. In his 
quest for the secret of Vesalius, Daniel is 
led into the dark heart of Barcelona, and 
eventually into the tunnels and pas- 
sageways beneath its surface, where he 

is forced to confront harrowing truths 
about his past and his own family. 

Jordi Llobregat’s debut novel has 
already been a great success in Spain 
and elsewhere in Europe, so its appear- 
ance in English translation is something 
to be celebrated. Llobregat revels in the 
more lurid improbabilities of his plot, 
but he also roots them in an atmospheric 
reconstruction of Barcelona at one of the 
pivotal periods in its history. The Secret 
of Vesalius is a gothic thriller of great 
energy and inventiveness. Hi 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver's 
Truth (Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE 
NOVELS SETIN 
BARCELONA 


The City of Marvels 
Eduardo Mendoza (1988) 


Spanning the years 
between Barcelona’s 
two world fairs (1888 
and 1929), Mendoza’s 
rich and panoramic 
novel follows the 
often criminal career 
of its anti-hero Onofre 
Bouvila. A peasant from a small 
Catalonian village, Bouvila’s first 
job after arriving in Barcelona is 
selling anarchist literature, but he 
soon moves on to bigger things. 
Thanks to his ruthless eye for the 
main chance, he is, by the end of 
the story, the richest man in Spain. 


The Shadow of the Wind 
Carlos Ruiz Zafon (2005) 


A bestseller around 
the world, Zafon’s 
complex and compel- 
ling story begins in 
, Barcelona in the 
PLOMM years after the 

WIND Spanish Civil War. 
A young boy, Daniel 
Sempere, is taken by his father to 
the so-called ‘Cemetery of Forgot- 
ten Books’, a library filled with old 
titles, and told to choose one book 
from its shelves. And so begins 
Daniel’s lifelong quest to uncover 
the true history of the book he 
chooses and its mysterious author. 


Cathedral of the Sea 
Ildefonso Falcones (2008) 


Medieval Barcelona 
is brought vividly to 
+ life in this epic story. 
’» As the spectacular 

» cathedral of Santa 
Maria del Mar rises 
in the 14th-century 
city, so too does 
Falcones’ hero, Arnau. Born into 
serfdom, he works on the building 
from the start and survives many 
twists of fortune to celebrate its 
completion. Reminiscent of Ken 
Follett’s The Pillars of the Earth, this 
is an exciting tale, enriched by the 
author’s knowledge of Barcelona’s 
engrossing history. 
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Brought to justice 


Hunting Down the Nazis 
TV Yesterday 
Scheduled for Wednesday 3 January 


A Holocaust survivor who spent more 
than three years in concentration camps, 
Simon Wiesenthal (1908-2005) devoted 
his later life to hunting down Nazis who 
had gone on the run. Those he searched 
for included Adolf Eichmann, one of the 
architects of the Holocaust, and Franz 
Stangl, a camp commander who oversaw 
the deaths of thousands. 

As well as tracing Wiesenthal’s work, 
this two-part documentary follows the 
story of Serge and Beate Klarsfeld. With 
Serge having lost close relatives in the 
Holocaust, the married couple were key 
figures in the search for Gestapo officer 
Klaus Barbie, the ‘Butcher of Lyon’. 


Historian Helen Castor delves into the 
doomed reign of Lady Jane Grey 


Tragic queen 
Lady Jane Grey 


TV BBC Four 
Scheduled for January 


Ina three-part series, Helen Castor traces 
the life and times of Lady Jane Grey. The 
story that’s been passed down the years is 
that Grey was an innocent and pliant teen 
who, as a Protestant, was briefly put on 
the throne to stop the Catholic Mary 
Tudor from becoming England’s 
monarch. After only nine days in the 
top job in July 1553, Grey was deposed 
and later executed as a traitor. 

But this version is an oversimplifica- 
tion, argues Castor, as she uncovers a 
much more complicated tale of dynastic 
rivalry, intrigue and betrayal. 


BBC History Magazine 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Home truths 


David Olusoga tells us about how he traced Britain’s {4 () (o> 
changing fortunes through the stories of a single home 


The House 


TV BBC Two 
Scheduled for January 


For any of us who live in an old house, 
says historian David Olusoga, there’s 
one question that endlessly fascinates: 
“Who lived here before me?” The House 
addresses this question by taking 

an in-depth look at the stories of the 
residents of a single Georgian terraced 
home down the years. 

“The phrase ‘if walls could talk’ 
sums up what The House is really all 
about,” says Olusoga, who is presenting 
the new series. “That burning desire to 
know who owned the house before you. 
Whose bedroom was it before it was 
your bedroom?” 

The titular house is on Falkner Street 
in Liverpool. This location isn’t 
surprising when you consider how the 
series uses individual stories to chart 
wider British social and economic 
history. “I don’t think there’s any city in 
Britain that’s experienced the roller- 
coaster of the nation’s fortunes over the 
past century and a half as extremely as 
Liverpool,” Olusoga points out. Also, as 
a port city, the stories that a house in 
Liverpool opens up were always likely 
to be “more global” than those ofa 
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landlocked location. “It’s easy to forget 
that Liverpool was the second city of the 
empire,” says Olusoga. “It was a rival to 
New York, and in some ways was 
culturally and economically closer to 
that city or New Orleans than it was to 
Manchester. Liverpool’s story was 
always an Atlantic story.” 

This Atlantic story leads us into bleak 
territory in the first episode of The 
House, with the tale of Wilfred Steele, 

a cotton broker at a time when planta- 
tions in the US relied on slave labour. 
“Liverpool is a great trading city but 
within its history are some extremely 
unpleasant stories,” says Olusoga. 

The House is also a tale of empire. We 
learn, for example, how Liverpool was 
“a great exporter” of people to Britain’s 
colonies. Less happily, when Britain 
began to turn away from its empire, the 
city was disproportionately affected by 
a decline that reached its nadir in the 
“gis a job!’ years of the 1980s. 

Today, Liverpool is again on the up 
and Falkner Street’s Georgian houses 
sell for more than £500,000. However, 
perhaps the city’s past will always lead to 
visual incongruities. “The public 
buildings are so incredibly grand,” says 
Olusoga, “that I think it will always look 
like it doesn’t fit its clothes.” Ei 


The phrase ‘if walls 
could talk’ sums up 
what the programme 
is all about” 


Historian David Olusoga on 
Liverpool’s Falkner Street 
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Anew radio series on the history of trade reveals how the price of nutmeg 
(pictured here in a 14th-century illustration) led to war 


Money and value 


Conflict and Co-operation: 
A History of Trade 


RADIO Radio 4 
Scheduled for January 


As Britain’s trade talks with the EU will, 
no doubt, prove, the business of buying 
and selling is at the centre of the modern 
political process. But how did we get to 
this point? 

It’s a subject that economist Professor 
Paul Seabright tackles in a series that 
looks back through history to explore 
— among other subjects — how wars have 
been fought over the price of nutmeg 
and the ways the cotton market shaped 


Mutual admiration 


Victoria & Abdul 
DVD (Universal Pictures, £14.99) 


Despite being empress of India, 
Queen Victoria never visited the 
country. However, in a sense, India 
came to her in the person of Abdul 
Karim. A servant who joined the royal 
household in 1887, Karim became 
the monarch’s favourite in her dot- 
age, and was appointed her ‘munshi’ 
or teacher. 

Director Stephen 
Frears’ drama traces 
the friendship. Like 
Mrs Brown (1997), 
which focused on 
Victoria’s similarly 
unlikely relationship 
with Scottish ser- 
vant John Brown, it 
stars Judi Dench. 


the transatlantic slave trade. 

We begin in Toulouse, a city that 
turns out to have played a surprisingly 
large role in the history of trade. It was 
here that a bored Adam Smith began 
writing The Wealth of Nations, and 
where the men who would carry out the 
assassination of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand met to plot. The conflict this 
triggered, argues Seabright, can teach 
us much about how great shocks can 
irrevocably change the trading picture. 

Seabright gives us the long view, 
touching on subjects ranging from 
prehistoric childcare arrangements to 
today’s ‘global value chains’. 


Once again, she has terrific fun as 
the imperious and difficult queen. 
Whether Victoria & Abdul is as satis- 
fying as Mrs Brown is another matter. 
The script draws Karim rather too 
sketchily for Ali Fazal to bring him to 
life as vibrantly as he might. Mean- 
while, there’s a certain amount of 
revisionism going on. Based on the 
film, you could be forgiven for thinking 
that colonialism had nothing to do 
with poor old Victoria, despite her 
sitting at the apex of a highly 
stratified society. 
More happily, the 
supporting cast — 
A, including Michael 
Gambon as Lord 
Salisbury — is 
excellent, and the 
film neatly skewers 
=~ Britain’s ongoing 
struggles around 
class and race. 


Judi Dench and Ali Fazal star as unlikely 
companions Victoria and Abdul 
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Wartime Crime unmasks the darker 
side of Britain’s home front 


Radio 4 will begin the new year by 
looking back at the recent past. 
In The Cameron Years (January), 
political journalist Steve Richards 
chronicles the former prime 
minister’s rise to power and his 
shockingly swift, Brexit-powered 
downfall. Also on Radio 4, 

The Sweet Taste of Success 
(January) finds Bee Wilson 
exploring the history of sugar. 

On Yesterday, the highlights 
include Wartime Crime (Thursday 
4 January), which traces how gangs, 
looters and deserters all got up to 
no good as the Second World War 
raged. More darkly still, we also 
hear tales of sexual predators and 
serial killers. 

When the blood-curdling Vikings 
(History, Tuesday 9 January) returns, 
the focus of the series turns from 
patriarch Ragnar to his sons. Also on 
History, Empires of Blood (Thursday 
11 January) looks at how different 
civilisations rose and fell. Expect 
tales of the Romans, Egyptians, 
Aztecs and more. Project Nazi 
(History, Friday 12 January) focuses 
on how Hitler and his followers 
convinced the larger German 
population to follow them. 

One of the BBC’s big Christmas 
drama offerings, The Miniaturist 
(BBC One, late December — and 
available on BBC iPlayer) is an 
adaptation of Jessie Burton’s 
international bestseller. Inspired 
by the elaborate doll’s house created 
for merchant’s wife Petronella 
Oortman and which is now on 
display at the Rijksmuseum, it’s a 
rich evocation of life in 17th-century 
Amsterdam. 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 
Public libraries 


As Unesco declares Manchester a City of Literature, 
Nige Tassell and Mark Towsey visit Chethant's Library, 
one of the world’s oldest public libraries, to discover 
how the city brought reading to the masses 


hen you take a seat gentle stream of human traffic, these wood- 
in the alcove of the lined corridors feel largely untouched since 
reading room of the 17th century, when they were converted 
Chetham’s Libraryin from former monks’ quarters into a seat of 
Manchester you can study and learning. 


sense that it’s a special 
place. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels satat Knowledgebeyondreach 
this very table, spending the summer of 1845 “Chetham’s continues to have an important 
studying heavy volumes — titles that today’s role not only as a tourist destination but 
visitors can still see, such as William Petty’s also as a serious research library, with 


Essays in Political Arithmetick from 1699 or collections that have been designated of 

the 1797 three-volume State of the Poor by national and international importance,” 

Frederick Eden — and fermenting the ideas explains Dr Mark Towsey from the 

that would form the basis of The Communist _ University of Liverpool. 

Manifesto, published in 1848. “But in thinking about its significance at 
Humphrey Chetham wouldn’t have the time, it is worth establishing precisely 

foreseen the historical significance of the what the term ‘public library’ actually meant 

institution — the oldest public library in the in the mid-17th century. This was an age 

English-speaking world — that his estate when books were still unfamiliar objects, 

posthumously provided in 1653. Occupying very expensive and not part of most people’s 

a medieval building in the centre of Man- day-to-day lives. Libraries were the preserve 


chester, Chetham’s Library offers an oasisof of the wealthy, hoarded away in closed col- 
calm in the heart of this ever-changing city, _ lections in country houses, cathedrals and 


just yards across Cathedral Gardens from the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

the tall and imposing glass triangle that “Chetham’s was intended to be some- 
houses the National Football Museum. The _ thing different: an institution dedicated to 
library continues to attract curious tour- collecting and preserving knowledge for 
ists and scholars. The visitors’ book the ‘public good. But while it was to be free 
shows that, in the last 24 hours and open to the scholarly community, there 
alone, it has welcomed people ) was little expectation that ordinary people 


from Bhutan, Moscow, Geneva 
and Colombia. But, despite the 


would have any desire or need to use its 
books. A modern equivalent would 
be the British Library — a schol- 

arly repository for researchers, like 

Chetham’s was for Marx and Engels.” 
Just a few feet from their alcove is 

a ‘chained library’, one of five that 
Chetham set aside provision for in 

his will and which were located in 


Industrialist Andrew 
Carnegie funded 
the building of 
more than 2,500 
public libraries 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: 
Chetham’s chained volumes of “godly : 
Englishe books”; the reading room, 

with its furniture dating from the 

1650s; the gated alcoves; Karl Marx 

and Friedrich Engels regularly met 

and studied at Chetham’s 
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Textile merchant Humphrey Chetham stipulated that the library should “require nothing of 
any man that cometh”. It has been in continuous use as a free resource for over 350 years 


different locations across latter-day Greater 
Manchester. Resembling a huge office 
bureau, this astonishingly well-preserved 
example folds out to reveal 51 17th-century 
books chained to it (at the time, books 

were extremely valuable, hence the fitting 

of chains to prevent theft). Chetham was 
precise in what each one would hold: “Godly 
Englishe Bookes... for the edification of the 
common people.” 

Chetham’s Library is but one of Man- 
chester’s significant contributions to the rise 
and evolution of public libraries. The story 
accelerates rapidly during the early Victo- 
rian era when a series of parliamentary acts 
established free public libraries. This legisla- 
tion, notes Dr Towsey, was a reflection of the 
shifting times. 

“By the mid-19th century, the ‘reading 
public’ became more diverse and wide- 
ranging. Since the age of Humphrey Cheth- 
am, books had become ever more accessible 
and fashionable, emerging as a fundamental 
part of everyday life. Around 60 per cent of 
the population could read by the middle of 
the 18th century. 

“Reading became an enjoyable pastime 
and became regarded as a key to self-devel- 
opment and self-improvement. Put simply, 
in an age when formal education 


was extremely uneven and rudimentary at 
best, people educated themselves through 
reading. But there remained one major prob- 
lem. Books were still extremely expensive, 
luxury items. Only the very wealthiest fami- 
lies could afford to buy all the new books 
they might want to read.” 


Thirst for knowledge 

During the 18th century, book-borrowing 
was offered in a variety of ways, whether by 
for-profit commercial libraries, religious 
congregations, or taverns that made newspa- 
pers and pamphlets available to read while 
their patrons took refreshment. 

Here in Manchester, the Portico opened at 
the turn of the 19th century, an important 
subscription library whose doors, like those 
of Chetham’s, remain open today. 

“By the 1830s and 1840s,” explains Dr 
Towsey, “there had developed a flourishing, 
unregulated library culture built not by the 
state but by autonomous individuals acting 
from a range of motivations — profit, socia- 
bility, self-improvement, entertainment, 
civic pride. 

“While all of these DIY libraries served 
specific, sometimes overlapping reading 
‘publics’, none of them were public in 
the modern sense of offering books for free 


“MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY WAS SO POPULAR 
THAT A POLICE CONSTABLE HAD TO BE 
DEPLOYED TO MAINTAIN ORDER” 


to the whole community. Subscription 
fees tended to be expensive, sometimes 
prohibitively so.” 

The Public Libraries Act of 1850, com- 
bined with upgraded legislation in 1855 and 
1866, brought a new player to library provi- 
sion: government. This offered a significant 
sea-change, permitting local boroughs to 
raise taxes to cover the establishment of free 
public libraries. The 1850 Act, though, re- 
stricted their construction to boroughs with 
populations in excess of 100,000. 

Heavily populated Manchester easily 
qualified and the city established the world’s 
first stand-alone free public lending library 
in September 1852 — Manchester Free 
Library. (Across the river Irwell in Salford, 
the Royal Museum & Public Library had 
opened two years earlier but, being attached 
to a museum, this had been set up through 
the 1845 Museums Act.) 

When it opened its doors, the Manchester 


] 
The Circulating Library by |saac 


Cruikshank. By the early 19th century, 
unregulated libraries were flourishing 


Mill workers throng a Manchester library 
to devour the latest news in 1862. By now 
the state was involved in library provision 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


VISIT 


Chetham's Library 
1 British Library 


Free Library was so popular that, during 
its first few weeks, a police constable had to 
be deployed to maintain order. Its opening 


CENTRALLONDON 
Where most books can be found 


The largest library in Europe (based on the 


ceremony was graced by none other than 
Charles Dickens, who declared that the new 
building would be “a source of pleasure and 
improvement in the cottages, the garrets and 
the cellars of the poorest of our people”. The 


number of its catalogued holdings), the 
British Library was part of the British 
Museum until 1972 and shared the same 
site until 1997. The library receives a copy 
of every book published in the UK, a legal 


ALAMY/ GETTY IMAGES 


novelist and politician Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton agreed. “I call it an arsenal,” he an- 
nounced, “for books are weapons, whether 
for war or self-defence.” 


Private funding 
The 1850 act did not, however, precipitate 
a tidal wave of similar libraries being estab- 
lished. For one thing it only empowered the 
largest boroughs. Secondly, it restricted the 
use of tax income to constructing buildings 
and paying staff. Paying for the acquisition 
of books was another matter. Although 
subsequent acts of 1855 and 1866 sought to 
clarify these funding issues, very few 
free public libraries were initially built. 
And when they were, private money was 
often required. 

“Private benefaction has always been 
a tremendously important part of library 
culture,” reasons Dr Towsey. “It carried 


over into the era of publicly funded libraries 


operated by local government, rather 

than sitting simply as a precursor. Most 
obviously, the Dunfermline-born steel 
magnate Andrew Carnegie supported 
more than 2,500 public libraries across 

the UK, the USA and other parts of the 
Anglophone world, working in partnership 
with local authorities.” 

Other benefactors upon whose wealth 
public libraries depended included the 
newspaper proprietor John Passmore 
Edwards, who funded 24 libraries in 
London, the Home Counties and Cornwall 


Long Millgate, Manchester M3 1SB 
@ library.chethams.com 


ment that free public libraries could offer, 
others were more cautious. With such 
libraries still largely reliant on donations 

to fill their shelves, “book stocks reflected 
what middle-class patrons thought the poor 
should be reading, rather than what they 
actually wanted to read,” says Dr Towsey. 
“Also, elites came to support libraries 
because they were worried about what the 
working classes would read if left to their 
own devices, and about what else they might 
get up to in their spare time. They consid- 
ered libraries an invaluable tool of social 
and political control.” 

The degree to which free public librar- 
ies improved literacy in the second-half of 
the 19th century is unclear, but Dr Towsey 
says there is at least anecdotal evidence of 
their transformative effect. “Several detailed 
case studies from the Victorian period have 
shown that libraries tended to be exploited 
by young readers below their mid-30s who 
were eager to use books to change their 
lives, pull them out of precarious work and 
improve their economic fortunes. 

“Public libraries did succeed in bringing 
some readers to books whose previous op- 
portunities would have been extremely cur- 
tailed,” he continues, “but it was not until a 
new wave of philanthropic support and the 


stipulation upon all publishers. 
bl.uk 


2 Liverpool Central Library 
LIVERPOOL 
Where grade II meets spanking new 


After an extensive £50m refit, Liverpool’s 
main library now has a thoroughly modern 
interior. But keeping its place among the 
lattice of staircases and escalators is the 
tremendous grade Il-listed Picton Reading 
Room, the first library in Britain to be 
illuminated by electric light. 
liverpool.gov.uk/libraries 


3 The National Library 

of Scotland 

EDINBURGH 

Where all Scottish life is recorded 


With around 24 million items, including 

15 million books and almost 2 million 
maps, the NLS is the first port of call for 
any scholar of Scottish history, but also 
holds fascinating items such as the letter 
that accompanied Darwin’s submission of 
his On the Origin of Species. 

nis.uk 


4 Gladstone’s Library 
HAWARDEN, FLINTSHIRE 
Where you can stay the night 


Founded by the four-time prime minister in 
1894, this is an important haven for writers 
in north Wales (around 300 books were 
“inspired, started, revised or finished” by 
authors while at the library). You can also 
stay in one of its 26 boutique bedrooms. 


and gave thousands of books to librar- reforming Public Libraries Act in 1919 that gladstoneslibrary.org 

ies across the world, and the sugar king libraries had truly widespread and consistent 

Henry Tate, who established free libraries national reach.” 5 Bodleian Library 

in Streatham, Brixton and Lambeth. In By then, of course, the ideas of Marx and and Radcliffe Camera 
Manchester itself, the John Rylands Library —_ Engels — forged in that peaceful Manchester OXFORD 


was established in 1900 by the widow of 
a local philanthropist. It’s another of the 


city’s historically significant — and beautiful 


— libraries still open today, now part of the 
University of Manchester. 

Benefaction often came with conditions. 
While the likes of Dickens and Bulwer- 
Lytton excitedly embraced the empower- 


reading room — had similarly reached far 
and wide. EJ 

Historical advisor: Dr Mark 
Towsey (pictured), reader in 
modern British history at the 
University of Liverpool. 
Words: Nige Tassell 


Where 12 million printed items live 


Although primarily serving the students 
and staff of Oxford and thus not strictly a 
public library, private researchers can use 
the extensive holdings of the city’s most 
famous library if they successfully apply 
for a reader’s card. Public tours of this 
venerable institution are also available. 
bodleian.ox.ac.uk 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN JANUARY “* 


Body and mind 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Ayurvedic Man: Encounters 
with Indian Medicine 
Wellcome Collection, London 


HiSTORY 


MAGAZINE 


WELLCOME LIBRARY, LONDON/ROYAL COLLECTION TRUST © HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 2017 


Until 8 April 
@ 020 7611 2222 
® wellcomecollection.org 


aking its title and inspiration from the Ayurvedic 

Man -~—an 18th-century Nepali painting that 
depicts the organs and vessels of the male body 
according to the traditional Ayurveda system of 
medicine — this exhibition explores how both Ayurveda 
and Indian medicine have been shaped by multiple 
cultural encounters over thousands of years. 

One of the main principles of Ayurveda medicine 
is the connection between mind and body, with the 
former having the power to heal and transform the 
latter. The exhibition showcases a range of relevant 
objects from the Wellcome Collection including 
Sanskrit, Persian and Tibetan manuscripts, vibrant 
gouache paintings (a type of watercolour), erotic 
manuals and animal-shaped surgical tools. 

Historical understandings of human anatomy are 
illustrated by vivid diagrams and drawings, including 
a Persian watercolour that links body parts to zodiac 
symbols and a Tibetan body map depicting the chakras. 

The exhibition will also explore the public health 
policies of the British colonial administration, as well 
as the so-called Bombay plague that struck the city 
of Mumbai in the late 19th century, killing many 


thousands of people. 


CHOICE 


DR 


The 18th-century pen and watercolour depiction of the Ayurvedic 
understanding of anatomy that inspired the Wellcome exhibition 


EXHIBITION 

Splendours of 

the Subcontinent: 
APrince’s Tour 

of India 1875-6 

The Queen’s Gallery, Palace 
of Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh 
Until 22 April 

@ 0303 123 7306 

@ royalcollection.org.uk 


In October 1875, the future 
Edward VII set off ona 
four-month tour of the Indian 
subcontinent during which he 
was presented with a wealth 
of exquisite gifts and objects. 
Many of these pieces are 
now on show at the Palace 
of Holyroodhouse, including 
perfume holders, golden fish 
and precious jewellery. 


EXHIBITION 
Winnie-the-Pooh: 
Exploring a Classic 
V&A, London 

Until 8 April 

@ 020 7942 2000 

@ vam.ac.uk 


One of fiction’s best-loved 
characters, Winnie-the-Pooh 
comes under the spotlight in 
this V&A exhibition, which 
explores the inspirations 


behind his character, as well as 
® the storytelling talent of his 


creator, AA Milne. Among the 
items on show are original 
drawings of the lovable bear, 
on display for the first time 
in nearly 40 years. 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Hidden in Plain Sight: 
Celebrating Nursing 
Diversity 

RCN Library and Heritage 
Centre, London 

Until 10 March 

@ 0345 337 3368 

@ rcn.org.uk/library 


Using photographs, letters 
and personal items, this 
exhibition explores the 
contributions of black, Asian 
and minority ethnic (BAME) 
nurses, as well as lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and trans (LGBT) 
nurses, and nurses with 
disabilities, from the First 
World War to the present day. 


An ornamental articulated fish 
presented to the Prince of 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Dartmoor: A Wild 

and Wondrous Region 
Royal Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter 

Until 1 April 

@ 01892 265858 

@ rammuseum.org.uk 


This exhibition features a large 
collection of landscape art 
and explores how 18th and 
19th-century artists helped 
shape the way we see 
Dartmoor today. Oil paintings, 
watercolours, engravings, 
early photographs and 
postcards will be on show, 
many of which have rarely 
been displayed to the public. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Marrakech, \Viorocco 


2 by Sarah Crook 


(€4 ont bring 
sunglasses,” 
was the curious 
advice given to 
me before my 

first trip to Marrakech. Wary, 

I packed them anyway but they 

stayed firmly stashed in my 

suitcase. For this is the way to 
take in Marrakech — unblink- 
ered, and able to drink in the 
details of the city: mounds of 
spices and dried herbs in the 
souks, each a different shade of 
gold and red; the intricate 
mosaics of turquoise, white and 
navy that garland the walls and 
floors of riads and restaurants; 
the clean lines of the Koutoubia 
mosque against the azure sky: 
and the regular calls to prayer 
that ring out from mosques 
across the city. 

“Come hungry,” would be the 
advice I would add to this. 
Marrakech has an engaging and 
expansive food culture, with 
delicious tagines and couscous 
in abundance. The pride in the 
local ingredients is clear if you 
attend one of the city’s many 
cookery classes. I’ve spent a 
happy morning at Maison 
MK, learning how to make 
tagines and chopping and 
spicing a range of attractive 
Moroccan salads. The 
restaurants here bridge the 
European and the Moroccan, 


reflecting the city’s long history 
of cosmopolitan self-confidence, 
and also the incursions of 
European colonialism. This 
influence exerted itself in 
Morocco throughout the 
19th century, with France, 
Britain and Spain all attempting 
to make colonialist encroach- 
ments into the country. These 
actions culminated in the Treaty 
of Fez, signed in 1912, which 
established French colonial rule, 
with a Spanish protectorate 
situated in the north and south. 
Moroccan independence was 
declared in 1956, returning the 
popular Mohammed V (1909-61) 
to power from his enforced exile 
in Madagascar to establish 
monarchical rule. The French 
influence can still be felt, but the 
city retains a distinctive and 
north African sense of self. 
Enjoy this in a patisserie, where 
I recommend the almond-filled 


For the latest in our historical holiday 
series, Sarah takes in the sights, sounds and 
smells of Morocco'’s former imperial capital 


and syrup-drenched pastries. 

Marrakech’s fascinating 
history is inescapable on its busy 
streets, particularly those within 
the ancient city walls. The city 
has roots that extend back 
beyond the 11th century, and 
was shaped by two important 
Islamic Berber dynasties: the 
Almoravids and the Almohads. 

Initially established as an 
Almoravid town in c1070, 
Marrakech then became the 
capital city of the Almohad 
empire during the 12th and 13th 
centuries. From here it went into 
decline before reviving between 
the 1520s and 1660s, when it 
became an important trading 
centre. During this period the 
Saadian tombs were established 
by Ahmed el Mansour, sultan 
of the Saadi dynasty. These 
beautiful tombs, forgotten until 
1917, are well worth a visit to 
admire the glistening mosaics 
and shimmering light. 

The only Almoravid building 
to survive intact in Morocco is 
the Koubba Ba’adiyn (Almorav- 
id koubba), which was excavated 


ground level — is decorated in 
traditional Moroccan style, 
with the pine cones, palms 
and acanthus leaf motifs that 
can also be found on later 
buildings in the city. 


From here you can wander 
into the medina (old city) — 
a Unesco World Heritage Site — 
to enjoy the city’s street life in 
the busy Jemaa el Fna (the 
central square) and find the 
souks. Most visitors inevitably 
emerge from the markets laden 
with plates, bowls and possibly 
a carpet or two, so go armed 
with plenty of cash and some 
comfortable shoes. Haggling is 
expected, but if you approach it 
ina spirit of competitive 
conviviality you can come away 
with some lovely things — having 
promised to return for another 
mint tea on your next visit. 
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Duck into the Marrakech 
Museum after this to admire 
sculptures, ceramics and art in 
alate 19th-century palace, or 
potter to the Ben Youssef 
médersa (the beautiful religious 
school attached to the Ben 
Youssef mosque), which was 
founded in the 14th century and 
rebuilt in the 16th. Or head to 
the Mellah, the city’s traditional 
Jewish quarter, which dates back 
to the 16th century. By the 


Kd at 


Been there... 

Have you visited Marrakech? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


W twitter.com/historyextra 
&3 facebook.com/historyextra 
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mid-1930s, the area was home to 
nearly 20,000 Jews, although 
this population had rapidly 
declined by mid-century. 
Marrakech comes to life at 
night, when an effusion of 
vitality rouses the central 
square. Watch from one of the 
many roof terraces that 
surround the Jemaa el Fna, 
enjoying a breeze drifting from 
the High Atlas mountains, 
where Barbary lions once 
roamed. The mountains are 
just an hour away, and although 
I usually find the city keeps me 
in its confines, the hiking is 
wonderful and you can take 


Marrakech’s medina (old city), 
which dates back to at least 
the 11th century, is nowa 
Unesco World Heritage Site 


organised excursions into the 
Sahara desert — often by camel. 
This urban juxtaposition 
of vivacity and calm, of noise 
and quiet, and chic modernity 
and inalienable history makes 
Marrakech a wonderful city 
to visit. Go. Bring me back 
some pastries! 
Sarah Crook is junior fellow in 
history at New College, Oxford 


Read more of Sarah’s experiences at 
historyextra.com/Marrakech 


Next month: David Andress 
visits Paris, France 


ADVICE FOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 
Marrakech can swelter in the 
summer, so stick to spring 
and autumn in order to soak 
up the sunshine while 
avoiding the pressing heat. 
The winter months can be 
quite cool, so if you do visit 
in December or January be 
sure to pack some jumpers. 


GETTING THERE 
Flights land at Marrakech 
Menara airport, which is just 
a short way from the city 
and taxis are plentiful. 
Alternatively, you can fly 
into Essaouira on the coast, 
spend a few days eating the 
wonderful seafood, and then 
catch a bus that will get you 
to Marrakech three to four 
hours later. 


WHAT TO PACK 

Light clothing and 
comfortable shoes so you 
can wander the city. Leave 
adequate space in your 
suitcase for the things you 
will buy in the souks. 


A bartered treasure from 
the souks and some of the 
wonderfully aromatic spices 
on sale. 

READERS’ VIEWS 
Stay in the old quarter. 
Plenty of fantastic riads 
@davidkcowie 


Visit the Saadian tombs, 
and read Edith Wharton’s 
In Morocco 

@VGodini 
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for children! : 


AQUILA Magazine is perfect 
for lively children; it’s 
mind-stretching articles 

can be read and 

enjoyed by the 

whole family. 


From Polar Explorers to The Story of Humankind, 
this advanced and philosophical publication introduces 
young readers to a thought-provoking mix of 

Science, Arts and General Knowledge. 


AQUILA is not like any magazine you will find on 
the newsstand; it is more like a special club for 


inquisitive kids — they will soon discover a community _ nite me | a 
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UK Subscriptions start from £30 and include a FREE welcome pack with your gift message. 
Overseas available. Subscribe at www. AQUILA.co.uk. or call 01323 431313, weekdays 9 - 4 pm. 


See AQUILA's Gift options at 


www.AQUILA.co.uk 
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Handmade Bespoke Furniture 
for CD's * LP’s * DVD's & Books 


The Old Chapel, 282 Skipton Road, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire HG1 SHE 


POLYX®-OIL: Highest quality colour and protection for wood 
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The Middle Ages is a period of history that is often 
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@ The horrors of the Black Death 
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ALAMY/BRDIGEMAN 


MISCELLANY 


@ Did medieval women carry 
a purse and, if so, what would 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this 


month's history quiz ONLINE 


QUIZZES 
historyextra.com 


1. He was bornin Actonin Jauiz 


1645, died in the Tower in 
1689 and was described by 
Lord Macaulay as “malevolent 
and despotic”. Who was he? 


2. How are the 18th-century Friars of 
Medmenham better known? 


3. On 20 February 1864 
a 16-year-old actress 
(left) marrieda 
46-year-old artist. 
Who were they? 


4. Which famous 

Shropshire landmark 
was nearly sold for 
scrap in the 1960s? 


5. Who was the object of the 
affections of 16th-century French poet 
Pierre de Bocosel de Chastelard? 


6. What building is shown below and 
which famous fugitive hid there? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Judge George Jeffreys. 

2. The Hellfire Club. 

3. Ellen Terry and George Frederick Watts. 

4. The lron Bridge across the river Severn. 

5. Mary, Queen of Scots. 

6. Moseley Old Hall. Charles II hid there during his 
flight after the battle of Worcester. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


have been inside? 


Michele Turfler, by email 


The simple answer is yes, medieval 

women did wear purses. They 
would usually hang from their girdles, 
as men’s purses did and, like men, they 
would normally keep coins in them. 

The more complicated answer would 

include a number of caveats. First, you 
only need coins if you are receiving or 
dispensing money. Prior to the late 12th 
century, people rarely needed to do this 
because there were relatively few market 
towns. You don’t need a purse if you are 
bartering and otherwise self-sufficient. 
Location also makes a difference. 
Women are not often shown wearing 
purses in illuminated manuscripts 
because they generally appear in more 
feminine environments — sewing, 
weaving or helping with the harvest — 


where they did not need to carry money. 
But we know that women did carry 
purses from such evidence as the trial of 
Ralph Swynton, prosecuted for theft 
after he cut the purse hanging from a 
woman's girdle in London in July 1370. 
Twenty years later, John Wyclif 
lambasted friars for giving women 
purses (among other things) as love 
tokens. Abroad, we know of quite a few 
women in Paris who were purse makers 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, whose 
clients included women; and in Italy, in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, a purse is 
among the items stolen from a woman’s 
trunk by the trickster Ambrogiuolo. 


Ian Mortimer is the author of The Time 
Traveller’s Guide to Medieval England (2008) 
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SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Vinegar pie 


If vinegar makes you think 
of fish and chips or pickled 
onions, think again: this 
sweet and smooth 
American dessert is far 
from sour or acidic. 
Instead, it uses apple cider 
vinegar to imitate the tart, 
tangy taste of a lemon 
meringue or apple pie. 
Recipes for vinegar pie 
date back to the 1800s. 
Known as a ‘desperation 
pie’, it required only a few 
basic non-seasonal 
ingredients to replicate a 
classic fruit pie when fresh 
produce was sparse. This 
made it a popular dish for 
19th-century mid- 
westerners looking to 
rustle up a tasty dessert 
in tough times without 
breaking the budget. 


INGREDIENTS 

1 unbaked 9-inch 
piecrust (either made 
or bought) 

2 tbsp unsalted butter 
2 tbsp cider vinegar 

2 tbsp flour 

1/2 cup brown sugar 
1/2 tsp ground cinnamon 
1/2 tsp ground ginger 
A few grates of fresh 
nutmeg 

1/4 tsp fine salt 

1 cup water 

3 eggs, lightly beaten 


A desperately 
delicious 

and thrifty 
dessert 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's an American ‘desperation pie 
pioneered by thrifty midwesterners 


METHOD 

Preheat the oven to 180°C. 
Prepare the piecrust (or roll 
out your own pastry) to fit a 
shallow 9-inch tart pan. 

In amedium saucepan, 
melt the butter over a 
medium heat. Turn off the 
heat and whisk in the 
vinegar, flour, brown sugar, 
cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg 
and salt. 

Whisk in the water and 
eggs. Return to a medium- 
low heat and bring gently 
to a simmer, whisking 
frequently until mixture 
thickens and can coat the 
back of a spoon. 

Remove from the heat 
and let the mixture cool. 

Pour the filling into the 
pie crust and bake for 45 
to 55 minutes until just set. 
It should be wobbly, but 
not liquid. If the crust edge 
begins to brown too much, 
cover with a pie shield or 
aluminum foil. 


VERDICT 
“Sweet not sour, and 
surprisingly delicious” 


Difficulty: 3/10 
Time: 1hr 20mins 


Recipe sourced online 
from the Milwaukee 
Journal Sentinel 
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Da Vinci’s c1490 sketch for a flying machine. While he was an out- 
standing polymath, many of his ideas would have proved impractical 


@Q Which of Leonardo da Vinci's 
inventions had the biggest impact 
on modern society? 


Henry Hinder, by email 


Even leaving aside his art, 

and his related innovations 
in perspective, light and 
anatomy (his dissections added 
greatly to our understanding of 
the human body), youre still 
left with a dizzying range of 
mechanical and engineering 
ideas to choose from. 

Da Vinci spent much of his 
time in the service of Italian 
princes as an artist, inventor, 
architect and military engineer. 
His many mechanical 
innovations included a 
transportable bridge, an early 
anemometer (for measuring 
wind force), a rolling mill and 
multi-barrelled guns. 

However, despite claims, he 
certainly didn’t ‘invent’ the 
parachute or helicopter; the 
sketches he made were of ideas 
that had been tried before or 
would emerge in different 
forms later. Nor did he design 
the tank; the device depicted in 
his drawings would have 


proven entirely impractical. 

Da Vinci’s most impactful 
invention might well be 
something much less obvious; 
perhaps his lens-grinding 
machine, which eased the way 
for the diffusion of spectacles 
and, later, telescopes. 

Ultimately, his greatest 
invention was himself. Da 
Vinci’s diverse expertise came 
not from books or lectures, but 
apprenticeship, experimenta- 
tion and practical application. 
He was a major celebrity in his 
own time and, 500 years later, 
we are still in awe of the 
enigmatic genius credited with 
everything from the Mona Lisa 
to heart surgery. 

But da Vinci would probably 
have been the first to point out 
that every important invention 
has several progenitors, rarely 
just the one. 


Eugene Byrne is an author 
and journalist 
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PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Across 


1 See 20 down 

5 The ‘creeping___’ was 
developed in the First World 

War as an effective use of 
artillery fire to support an 

infantry attack (7) 

10 Land “on the east of Eden” 
where, according to the Bible, 
Cain was exiled (3) 

11 City particularly associated 
with King Alfred the Great (10) 

12 Part of the name taken by 

the newly crowned emperor of 
Ethiopia in 1930 (8) 

13 Italian nationalist Felice, 

who tried unsuccessfully to 
assassinate Napoleon III in 
January 1858 (6) 

14 South American city 

captured by Simon Bolivar in 
1819, when it was made capital 
of the Gran Colombia 
confederation (6) 

16 Ancient indigenous religion 

of Japan, often translated as 

‘way of the gods’ (6) 

19 Street of Roman origin used 
by travellers between York and 
London (6) 

21 City that surrendered to William 
the Conqueror after an 18-day siege 
in 1068 (6) 

23 Surname of a 19th-century 
British pioneer of photography (6) 
25 Huge stone used in prehistoric 
monuments (8) 

27 Controversy has surrounded the 
torpedoing of this passenger ship by 
a U-boat in May 1915 (9) 

28 The Hungarian premier executed 
following the country’s failed 
revolution of 1956 (4) 

29 Members of the ancient Jewish 
sect, flourishing in Palestine from 
the second century BC to the first 
century AD (7) 

30 Biblical land, centred on 
Palestine, which the Israelites 
occupied during the second 
millennium BC (6) 


Name this 
Greek 
equivalent of 
the Roman 
goddess Venus 
(see 6 down) 


It translates as ‘way of 
the gods’, but what is 


2 A great knight of Arthurian legend 
who was Galahad’s father (8) 

3 Ship commanded by James Cook 
on his first voyage to the Pacific 

in 1768 (9) 

4 Outdoor game anecdotally linked 
with the man who saved England 
from Spanish invasion (5) 

6 Greek equivalent of the Roman 
goddess Venus (9) 

7 Flowers that came to be 
associated with the conflict between 
two English dynasties (5) 

8 Shortened name of a Scottish 
village once popular with eloping 
English couples (6) 

9 Leader of Polish forces in exile in 
the Second World War (6) 

15 Major philosopher who taught 
the future Alexander the Great (9) 
17 Nazi death camp, second only to 
Auschwitz in terms of the number of 
Jewish deaths (9) 

18 Built on swampy wasteland in 
1941-3, this US government 


, building consolidated the offices of 


the former War Department (8) 

20/1 across British field marshal 
who achieved success over the 
Turks at Gaza in 1917, leading to 
the capture of Jerusalem (6,7) 


the religion called? 


(see 16 across) 


22 Location, near Winchcombe in the 
Cotswolds, of a Cistercian abbey 
founded in 1246 (6) 

24 Nickname of Lord Alfred Douglas, 
Oscar Wilde’s lover (5) 

26 Modern African state; also 

a medieval empire situated between 
the Sahara and the Niger river (5) 


Compiled by Eddie James 


27 Sharp 


offer the prize to a runner-up. 
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The promotion is subject to the laws of England. 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION TERMS & CONDITIONS 

@ The crossword competition is open to all residents of the UK (inc. Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
Media Company Bristol Limited employees or contractors, and anyone connected with the competition or their direct 
family members. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these terms and conditions and that their name and 
county may be released if they win. Only one entry permitted per person. 
@ The closing date and time is as shown under How to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not be considered. 


CROSSWORD 
PRIZE 


Wor \- 
£18.99 wy" 


for 5 winners 


Churchill: The Life 


by Max Arthur 


This pictorial history tracks the 
distinguished life of Britain’s 
wartime leader, from his 
schoolboy letters home, to his 
time as a war correspondent and 
soldier, his years on both sides of 
the floor in parliament, and, of 
course, his ‘darkest hour’. This 
volume also has rare images of 
Churchill as family man and items 
from the family archive. 


Published by Cassell Illustrated 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, January 2018 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
january2018@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 24 January 2017. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
March 2018 issue. By entering, participants agree to 
be bound by the terms and conditions shown in full 

in the box below. Immediate Media Company 
publishers of BBC History Magazine) will use 
ersonal details in accordance with the Immediate 
Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 
mmediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
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BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
rivacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 
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Down: 2 Nelson 3 Christina 4/16 Charles Lindbergh 5 Chainmail 6 Cabal 7 Lysander 
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to be contacted within one month of the closing date, Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
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NEXT MONTH 


FEBRUARY ISSUE ON SALE 25 JANUARY 2018 


Votes for women 


A panel of experts explore the big questions 
around the fight for female suffrage 


The Trojan War 

Paul Cartledge considers 
what we really know 
about an ancient conflict 
shrouded in legend 


Terracottaarmy >» 
Edward Burman on the 
remarkable Chinese 
warriors who will be 
heading to the UK 


POL IiTivn as 


Acrime sensation 


Lizzie Seal explores the 
story of Ruth Ellis, who, in 
1955, was the last woman 
to be executed in Britain 
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My history hero 
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“He led from the front, 
took responsibility for the 
wellbeing of the troops 
and turned the 14th Army 
into a truly effective 
fighting force” 


Comedian, actor and television 
presenter Griff Rhys Jones chooses 


Field Marshal 
Bill Slim 


1891-1970 


ield Marshal William ‘Bill’ Joseph Slim commanded 

the ‘forgotten’ 14th Army, which eventually triumphed 

against the Japanese in Burma in the Second World War. 

After serving in the First World War and being injured 
at Gallipoli, he joined the Indian Army and became a lieutenant 
colonel in the Gurkha Rifles in the 1930s. In 1942 he was given 
command of the Burma Corps, before taking command of the 
newly created 14th Army. He was governor general of Australia 
from 1953 to 1959. In 1960 he was created Viscount Slim. 


When did you first hear about Slim? 

Growing up I used to get weekly comics like Eagle and it was there 
I think I first read about him. I’ve always been interested in the 
Burma campaign because my doctor father served in Slim’s army. 
He occasionally told funny, self-deprecating stories about his time 
out there, although he never spoke about the fighting. 


What kind of person was he? 

The British Army was a pretty class-ridden organisation at the 
start of the war, and Slim’s background was different to most 
army officers at the time. He was the son of an ironmonger, went 
to a grammar school and was a school teacher before joining the 
army. By all accounts, he was unflappable, unstuffy, easygoing 
and diplomatic. He was quite a literary figure too, writing books 
and novels throughout his career, under a pseudonym, which 
rather endears him to me. 


What made Slim a hero? 

After the Japanese pushed the British out of Burma — one of the 
most ignominious episodes in British military history — Slim 
recognised that we were fighting a fanatical enemy in the far east, 
and that only by boosting the British forces’ morale would we 
turn the tables on the Japanese. He led from the front, took 
responsibility for the wellbeing of the troops and turned the 14th 
Army into a truly effective fighting force. He also came up with 
the idea of the “boxed defence’ in jungle warfare — a ‘defended 
box’ to be resupplied by air rather than land. 


Field Marshal Bill Slim, who 
led the ‘forgotten’ 14th Army in 
Burma to a remarkable victory 
against the Japanese 


What was Slim’s finest hour? 

Probably the battle of Kohima in north-east India in 1944 — which 
saw a lot of brutal hand-to-hand fighting — when the Japanese 
U-Go offensive was stopped in its tracks. The Anglo-Indian force 
holding out in the town of Kohima was relieved, the Japanese were 
then forced from the positions they had captured and gradually 
pushed back. It was an extraordinary achievement and depended 
in part upon Slim being able to convince his men that they were 
just as good ‘jungle fighters’ as the Japanese. 


How do you think you would have fared in your father’s 
shoes if you’d found yourself in Burma during the war? 

I think my father, who was very young when he was sent to Burma, 
was a bit of amummy’s boy and found it lonely there. But he rose 
to the challenge, and I like to think that I would have done too. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
There have recently been allegations that he was implicated 

in sexual assault against minors during his postwar tenure as 
governor general of Australia. If true, it goes without saying 

that the world would revise its opinion of him, and I would 

have to, as well. 


If you could meet Slim, what would you ask him? 

I would like to know how he coped with the knowledge that 
troops were dying as a result of the army’s incompetence when he 
first took control of the Burma Corps. 

Griff Rhys Jones was talking to York Membery 

Griff Rhys Jones’s new comedy tour Where Was I? starts on 18 January. 
For details of the 35 dates, visit socomedy.co.uk/artist/griff-rhys-jones 
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> General Sir Mike Jackson, former head of the British 
Army, chose Bill Slim for an episode of BBC Radio 4’s 
Great Lives: bbc.co.uk/programmes/b00dhbin 
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